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ROSA AND HER SUITORS. — 
A TALE OF SWEDISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY EMILIE F. CARLEN, 
Author of “One Year of meus «“ The Bride of : 
1 Cu, He. Omburs, 


TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE, 
CHAP. If. 
The Professor and the Captain. 

Captain Ferdinand Ling accompanied his 
uncle home. 

“My night’s rest is already broken,” said the’ 
Professor, “ therefore we can have a little con- 
yersation before we retire.” 

The Captain’s countenance expressed no 
great desire to coincide with this opinion; but 
his voice contained no trace of his disinclina- 
tion, as he cheerfully replied— 

“Certainly, dear uncle.” 

Fortunately it was dark, and therefore the 
Professor could hear only—not see. ‘They 
alighted from the carriage, and entered a small 
apartment, whose furniture was so ancient in 
appearance, that it appeared to belong to an 
agelong gone by. An old woman, who had been 
the Professor’s housekeeper for many years, 
entered the room, half asleep, and in her night- 
gown, with a candle, and commenced arrang- 
ing a small table, placing thereon a bottle of 
small beer, a couple of tamblers, two pipes, 
and a box of tobacco; then giving the Profes- 
gor his dressing-gown and slippers, she obeyed 
his signal, and withdrew. The old gentleman 
quickly cast off his irksome boots and tight 
dress coat, and having thrust his feet into the 
soft slippers, and wrapped himself in his com- 
fortable gown, he fell back into his easy chair 
with a sigh of satisfaction. In the mean time, 
the Captain was standing at the window, gazing 
forth into the moonlight night. His gaze 


fondly lingered on a house at the corner ofa 
cross street. It had been tlfe abiding place of 
Hilda Borgenskéld in earlier and happier days. 
Ferdinand sighed deeply, and pressed his burn- 
ing brow against the frosty window-panes. 
“What! sighing still?” said the Professor 
spreading out his hands to catch the genial 
warmth of the cheerful fire. “Think not of 


cents 





the past, but of the future, my boy; a wound 
constantly irritated will never-heal. Come, let 
us have a little talk about: your affairs.” 

The Captain seated himself opposite his 
uncle, at the table, and with much apparent 
impatience awaited the commencement of the 
conversation. 

The Professor filled and lighted his pipe, and 
took one long whiff after another. 

“Well,” said he, finally, “Rosa is a charming 
creature.” 

“Yes; but cold. Her heart is ice.” 

‘ “Why did she consent to your betrothal with 
er?” 

“Because I gained her good will and esteem, 
and because she feels that nothing more is ne- 
cessary to insure her happiness than that I 
should esteem and respect her in return.”’ 

“Ta that case,” said the Professor, “she does 
no more for you than she feels compelled to do. 
She respects and esteems you. Good; that I 
think ought to satisfy your conscience, and 
— you from saying things that are false. 
‘ou know you love Hilda Borgenskold; then, 
of what use is it to talk such nonsense as you 
did, when I entered Widen’s house this evening ? 
What is the use of parading feelings which you 
know are only skin deep?” 

“You are really mistaken, uncle. Rosa is 
to me” 

_ “Nothing,” interrupted the Professor; “that 
is, she is nothing to your heart. Did you not 
entreat me this very morning to give my con- 
sent to your marriage with Miss Hilda? Of 
course I consented to your marriage, but I did 
not agree to support you and your wife. Had 
I agreed to do so, you would soon have broken 
your contract with Widen. Such behaviour, 
Ferdinand, is unmanly. You wish to marry 
Rosa, because you expect to receive with her 
enough property to enable you to maintain that 
rank among your companions in bling, 
horce-racing, and hunting, which the scant 
pocket money that I allow you, and your sti 
more scanty pay, will no longer permit. Don’t 
talk to me about your fechings for the poor 
child. Rosa is a jewel. Would to God you 
were as worthy of her as you are unworthy.” 

“But,” said the Captain, “allow me to assure 
you that I do not play the hypocrite. There 

ave been moments when I felt that 
might become as dear to me as Hilda was, and, 
alas! is still; but her invincible coldness, or— 
what shall I term it?—her friendly indifference, 
chills my heart. Then, uncle, I have another 
cause for remorse and self-reproach. It is, that 
I voluntarily renounced all claim to Hilda’s love, 
when you—pardon my frankness—withdrew 
your aid. Hilda and I could not live upon air 
alone; of that I was convinced. Yor discoun- 
tenanced my ee with her, and therefore I 
abandoned Hilda, whom I loved, and endeav- 


.ored to win Rosa’s hand, with the ful! determi- 


nation to do my best to render her happy. I 
cannot deny that my motives were jaterested; 
but what could Ido? My uncle had decided 
against me. I could not consent to plunge 
Hilda into poverty; yet I eould not tear her 
image from my heart, or quit her loved pres- 
ence, so long as I was free from other fetters. 
Believe me, uncle, my reason and my heart 
struggled fearfully, before I could arouse suf- 
ficient courage to part from her forever. I 
Went to Rosa; I asked her hand; I was ac- 
cepted; and, half bewildered, I went—a be- 
trothed man—to Hilda, She was not aware of 
my intentions, She had heard a vague rumor 
of my frequent visits to the wealthy merchant's 
house, but, confiding in my honor, she believed 
them not. Ah, uncle, that was a bitter hour! 
I told her all; that we must part forever. 
The scornful. look still penetrates my heart. 
She did not speak; but she was pale, 0, how 
ence. en . 
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‘never jested in such matters. At leugth I es: 


‘leaped from him, and returned home with 


home; but. 
troubled him the was the old man’s allu- 
sion to the ——— of Widen’s failure—a 
subject on which he not allowed his mind 
to dwell. That would indeed be terrible. 

"Do you suppose, Pathe inquired Ferdi- 
nand, ina ng tone, “ that”—— 

“T have no real grounds for any supposition,” 
interrupted the Professor, reading Ferdinand’s 
thoughts. “TI only think that there.is a storm 
brewing. I maybe mistaken ; but I have hada 

ood deal of experience in such matters in my 
. Had you consulted me, when you thought 
to rush away and make 
to Miss Widen, I should have di you; 
but it is unmanly to despair, when one has 
caught in a trap of his own setting. Perhaps 
Widen may at save enough to afford his 
daughter a handsome dowry. 
lookout. Your betrothal 
if you were married. Be cautious, therefore ; 
perhaps the evil exists only in my own imagi- 
nation. I have always been accustomed to 
look at things in an unfavorable light. But it 
is time for bed, Ferdinand; so sate night.” 

Ferdinand shook his uncle’s hand, and bade 
him good night in a half-choked voice. He 
sought his own apartment, and cast himself 
upon a sofa in no enviable state of mind. Sud- 
denly he arose, and paced the room with rapid 
strides, and at length sat down to his. writing- 
desk, and ed to indite the following 
letter to one of his friends : 

“My Dear T——: My mind is so much 
exercised about this accursed affair, that I am 
a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. Tfear I have 
made an awkward step, in endeavoring to clear 
myself of my difficulties. Listen, my dear 
Gustavus. You may wish me joy, if you choose 
to do so; but I think condolence would be 
more fitting. But do as you please. This has 
been an unhappy night for me. First, this 
evening, my betrothal with Rosa Widen, the 
rich heiress, was celebrated by a brilliant 
party. Second, with a heart fall of Hilda, 
and a head full of the recollections of that 
miserly old Jew who has me in his power, I 
played the part of an ardent lover to my Rosa, 
who was as cold as an iceberg. Third, I had 
the folly to address Hilda, and she treated me 
with the contempt which I feel I deserve. And 
fourth, after arriving home, I was compelled to 
listen to a long lecture from my old, covetous, 
wearisome, yet much-beloved uncle, who, after 
almost driving me frantic with his pointed sar- 
casm, finally completed my misery by advan- 
cing suspicions about the firmness of my future 
father-in-law’s financial basis. What do you 
think of these four miseries? Well, here I 
am, writing to you, to cool myself down to my 
usual temperature ; but my heart burns, and 
my brain whirls. Thus far, at least in outward 
appearance,.I have kept my reputation, as a 
man of honor, untarnished. But now I fear 
this inestimable jewel will be a from me. 
Supposing this ing miser should cause my 
anhest. could I Ser kick an honest man in the 
face, after I had regained my liberty? What 
would my uncle, my betrothed, my future fa- 
ther-in-law, and, lastly, my lost Hilda, say and 
think of me? They would condemn me with 
one voice. No, no; this must not happen, it 
cannot, it shall not happen. 

“ But what follies am I writing! I had for- 
gotten that I destroyed my last letter to you, 
instead of posting it; and that, therefore, you 
are unacquainted with anything regarding me, 
except that which you knew when last we met: 
that r am a reckless, frivolous man, who, under 
a flimsy mask of refinement and gentility, con- 
cealed many a blot which I dared not bring to 
light in the presence of my gay associates. 

ell, Gustavus, have a little patience, and I 
will relate to you why I am changed from a 
pleasant and agreeable comanion, to an anxious 
and sickly being, whose cheerfulness is merely 
an effort of dissimulation. 

“Two months ago, I received from my uncle 
the sum nece to purchase my commission, 
and I promised, solemnly, that so long as I lived, 
I would never trouble him with requests for 
money, great or small. My income was sufli- 
cient to maintain me satel, ot to cg 
me to fe) ebts that a 
condensin: % pic him that I would now 
become a steady and ble young man, 
an honor to himself and his money. And when 
I made these gay | I intended to keep 
them, for my heart was full of Hilda, and little 
pictures of the domestic and happiness 
that we should enjoy together. But, Gustavus, 
there are few men indeed who can prove true 
to such promises, when circumstances change, 
and the tempter presents himself. I went to 
Stockholm to arrange the purchase of my. com- 
mission; and here let me say that I possessed 
only en money to my travelling ex- 
penses to the city, and my bills after I had 
arrived there. ‘the evening of my arrival 
several officers with whom I was a uainted 
pote = aaie me toa ea part + tac es hy 

otel. I accepted gratefully. We ree- 
ly, I assure you; and after we had become 
weary of singing and hallooing, cards were 

roposed, A false sense of honor forbade me 
cz refusing to join them, though I was well 
aware that high stakes were contemplated. 
The which contained the money that 
my uncle had given me to > my cap- 
taincy sed in my breast pocket; it seemed 
to burn into my very heart, and my passion for 
pantie sent the blood through my veins like 
iquid fire. I hoped I might win. The tempt- 
cot i apd ear to sacrifice wr a 
an i i not win, to stop. Enough ; 
_ and placed my stake on 
but my ill fortane haunted me 
still. One note after another was staked, and 
lost. I had ten dollarsstill left. 
my co 


my losses.” I played—I 
heart bu —then came the last 
fifty dollars. oy it had cule demoed playing 
: ng 
te, rine made elt eh er 
nto. the game, and most wofully did I pa 
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aud heart full of sorrow and trouble. What th 


was to be done now? You know how much IJ 
loved my cousin Hilda; but my uncle, the Pro- 
fessor, was i simple- 


ton, his halfbrother, her father, that he strictly | 


forbade me to think of marrying Hilda, 
aly of being disowned and Gietberifad by him 


self, I knew the old man would keep his word, } to od 


and I was in no pleasant mood, I assure you. 


The sky of my ha was darkened—not | Hume, 
e! 4 } ene shone forth to illu- | come 


even a single star 
mine my path, “Why, then, should I have 
struggled against the tide of my destiny? I 
demolished my air-built castle, and ed a 
desperate resolution—none other than to win 
and marry Rosa Widen, the daughter of the 
wealthy merchant. Nothing save my forlorn 


position could have forced me to such a resolu- 


Y | tion; but after the news of my promotion reach- 


ed the ears of my creditors, they harassed me 
constantly, and, to save myself from — 
ment, I was forced to ss my pay in advance. 
‘But I must live,’ thought I, and I resolved to 
marry. I endeayored to assure myself that 
Rosa was an 18 le, intelligent girl; how 


Keep a good | far I succeeded i ow not, but now it is too 
does not bind you as 


late for repinings. My greatest consolation, 
however, was, the assurance that she would re- 
ceive a generous do from her wealthy 
father. For six long weeks, I labored zealous- 
ly to effect my pu: . I met with no decided 
repulse, neither did I make any decided advan- 
ces. But my time was too precious to be spent 
thus, and I resolved to e a home thrust at 
Widen himself. 

“One day, after dinner, I managed to meet the 
old gentleman alone, and, after satisfying my- 
self that he was prepared, I made my proposal 
at once. After a moment’s reflection, he com- 
menced his reply by expressing the hope that 
my uncle woul nobly and generously inclin- 

towards me. He had no doubt but that he 
would aid me in setting up an establishment for 
myself and future wife; for had he not already 
purchased a captain’s commission for me? In 
short, I allowed him to proceed without contra- 
diction in expressing his belief that a man so 
noble-minded as Professor Ling would not do 
things by halves for his excellent nephew. He 
saoteded by stating that he had long been 
aware of my sincere and devoted affection for 
his daughter; and that he would grant his con- 
sent, providing she advanced no serious objec- 
tions. On the following day I called upon Rosa. 
Heaven only knows how I fotind the courage to 
address her so fluently and eloquently. But she 
really appeared affected, and told me to come 
the next evening, when she would give me a 
decided answer. I went, Gustavus, and in the 

resence of her mother she promised me her 
Gk Sick at heart, and half stupefied, I left 
her. I will not attempt to describe my next in- 
terview with Hilda, for, frivolous as I am, I love 
her still, and nothing but the iron hand of ne- 
cessity enabled me to renounce her. A week 

0, | wrote to the miserly Jew, informing him 
of my approaching marriage, and entreating 
him to extend my note for two months from the 
date of its expiration, promising him a large 
sum in addition to the usurious interest he had 
already charged me. But this very evening, be- 
fore I went to the celebration of my betrothal, 
I received a letter from him which made my 
blood boil. ‘ At the very day your note is due, 
I shall expect payment. If I am disappointed— 
pardon me, Captain Ling—! shall be obliged to 
take prompt measures to secure my money.’ 
What I shall do, I know not. If my respected 
uncle should Jearn that I have gambled away 
the money he advanced, he would befriend me 
uo longer. He is a man of strict principles, and 
I know that he is already much displeased at 
my recklessness. Marriage is the only straw 
which will sustain me now, and even that straw 
is apparently slipping through my fingers. The 
merchant and his don hter consented to the 

ublic celebration of the betrothal; but they 
both assured me that the wedding could not be 
hastened. I, however, am of a different opinion. 
It ought to be hurried, for the betrothal is like 
a small piece of meat, hung out to divert the at- 
tention of a pack of hungry wolves—. ¢., my 
creditors; while, on the contrary, the wedding is 
the whole ox, which is large enough to satisfy 
them to such an extent that they will no longer 
feel inclined for mischief. The metaphor is not 
elegant; but I am cross-grained to-night, and 
cannot sweeten my words with sugar. I have 
now disburdened my heart, and I hope I shall 
be able to sleep the better for it. Write to me 
as early as possible. Tell me how I can pur- 
suade the stubborn father and daughter to con- 
sent to my marriage before they feel inclined. 
I am in great need of advice, Set your brains 
at work, Gustavus, for your old friend, 

“Ferpinanp Linc. 

“P.8. Can you believe, Gustavus, that I have 
been so hard pushed that I was obliged to pawn 
my handsome horse, to enable me to make Rosa 
a little present, to-day? And how do you think 
she rewarded my sacrifice? She shook her 
pretty head, and, with a friendly smile, admon- 
Fihed. me not to squander my money on her, as 
she was already overstocked with trinkets. I 
don’t think I shall give her cause for trouble on 
that score again, I assure you.” 
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Sketch of the Political History of Europe, 


FROM 


THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS, IN 1814, 


THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY A FRIEND OF LIBERTY. 
CHAPTER XV. 

The Emperor Nicholas attained only some 
of the objects which he had in view when he 
came to England. He succeeded neither in 
alienating the friendship of Queen Victoria 
from the King of France, nor in acquiring 
her confidence himself. His august hostess 
appears to have felt a strong natural antipathy 
against her giant-like guest, whose bearing and 


looks stood not in much harmony with his pro- | &! 


fase protestations of moderation, and freedom 
from ambition. But he was the more success- 
fal in acquiring a host of partisans among the 
High Tories, and the Peelites, too, and in 
awakening, in many of the British statesmen— 
previously great friends of Louis Philippe— 
serious apprehensions relative to the possible 
consequences of the rumored union between 


one of the French Princes and the sister of the | } 


Spanish Queen. Indeed, he did not fail in 
the attempt at rousing the suspicion of Sir 
Robert Peel himself against the King of 
France, who was alleged to nourish the plans 


‘| of taking possession of some of the islands in 
of sev the Pacific Ocean, and in extending largely his | °™ 
African possessions. There are even reasons } y¢ 


| of Louis Philippe, her Cabinet would have urged | * 
| some hostile demonstrations against France, in 


for supposing, that but for the individual friend. | h 


ship of Queen Victoria towards the royal family 
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raed to the Otaiegueson, Tho theaa| a 
| which the Premier of Great Britain uttered, | 
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one of the chief causes of Wis pi 

tween Russia and the W ‘Powers. 
results are often produced by causes the 
remote; hence the great hich a 
ing mind finds in the studg of the. bi 
human events. ee 

About the time in quegtion, the Ozar, | 
had never hesitated in vting 
their children, or children 
in proves ing political cones of Fomea most, 
trifling nature, was himself‘visited by the great 
nese which he hee! ewe unnecessa- 
rily in upon so many’ , 
losing, by death, one of his own children, a 
most amiable daughter, married with a Hessian 
Prince. It was supposed, by many, that this 
great loss, which the Czar was reported to have 
greatly bewailed, might have the effect of ren- 

ering him more humane, and less unrelenting 
against his enemies; but this hope proved vain, 
because the Emperor Nicholas exercised se- 
verity rather from 
natural disposition o 

The friendship between the royal families 
of France and England seemed to increase in 
cordiality, during the visit.of Louis prey © 
and his Queen to London, in 1844; and the 
Otaheite question was altogether hushed and 
set at rest, by the mutual explanations between 
the King of France and M. Guizot on the one 
side, aon Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
on the other; and though the latter statesman 
was a great admirer of the Czar, whose friend- 
ship and confidence he possessed in a high de- 
gree, still he became very intimate with the 
French monarch, who was desirous to 
render him favorable to his of uniting one 
of his sons with the sister of Queen Isa of 
Spain. 

Still, this matter was not figally settled be- 
tween M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen, until at 
the subsequent visit which Queen Victoria 
made to France. On this occasion, she was 
accompanied by her Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, whom Louis Philippe and M. Guizot 
succeeded in convincing that the proposed 
marriage would never lead to any increase of 
the political power of France. This opinion 
was, on the whole, correct, as was admitted by 
Lord Aberdeen, who did not therefore oppose 
this arrangement, which, while very pleasing to 
the royal family of France,.did not tg at 
all injurious to the interests of England. 

It was also agreed upon, that the Queen of 
Spain should be allowed to choose herself a 
husband, with the proviso that she was not 
to select one among thé French Princes, as 
such a choice might possibly become the means 
of disturbing the so-called equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, and lead to an infringement of the old 
treaty of Utrecht—a treaty which, in fact, had 
many times been set aside and ignored. It was, 
on the other hand, agreed, between M. Guizot 
and Lord Aberdeen, that the King of France 
should meet with no oppasition from England, 
in asking for the hand of the Spanish Princess 
for his son, the Duke of Montpensier ; still, the 
marriage was not to take place before Queen 
Isabella herself was married. 

Meanwhile, it had bécome manifest that the 
French Cabinet was pursuing a policy much op- 
pened to the development of the principles, in 

rance, and that it was more desirous of ac- 

uiring the friendship of foreign Princes than 
the approbation of the French nation. The 
sa spirit of M. Guizot could not patiently 

ear opposition ; and hence the more opposition 
he met with, the more pemereting he became 
in his attempt at extending the royal power be- 
yond the limits of the Constitution. But the 
more dissatisfied the French grew, the more 
praise M. Guizot received in the foreign jour- 
nals which stood under the influence of the en- 
emies of popular freedom. But it was especial- 
ly the moneyed men, no less in France than in 
other parts of Europe, who showed themselves 
as the greatest admirers of Guizot, whom they 
viewed as the strongest champion of the estab- 
lished order of affairs, and as the guardian of 
the peace of Europe. Caring little for the best 
interests of mankind, they bestowed their warm- 
est affection upon the man whom they found 
with the best success promoting their sordid cu- 
pidity. 

But in the same proportion as Guizot in- 
creased in favor with the wealthy, in the same 
degree he became more hated by the poor; 
hence, the policy he was pursuing led to the 
very event which he hoped to avert, by stifling 
free speech, and keeping the masses in submis- 
sion to the royal authority. Instead of render- 
ing the leaders of the Socialists powerless, as it 
was his intention, he made them, by the means 
of persecution, influential and dangerous. The 
most. of these gentlemen were idlers and mere 
talkers, who, if left unnoticed, would have be- 
come the objects of indifference or scorn of the 
multitude, and consequently without any po- 
litical influence ; but by being dragged in noto- 
riety, as victims of their zeal in the popular 
cause, they became powerful, and able to raise 
the most formidable resistance to the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus M. Guizot, while gaining credit among 
the aristocratic and wealthy classes throughout 
all Europe, was in reality aiding in undermi- 
ning the authority of his master within France. 
The great fault committed by him was not un- 
observed by M. Thiers, who did not fail, in 
many of his jamentary speeches, to point 
out the injury which the Cabinet was inflicting 
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| Spanish princess by tearing assunder the int 
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‘tween the Courts and Governments of France 
and England. Even many members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who had often blamed 


the Cabinet for overlooking what d 
dignity .of the French a mecey <n we 


tt 
most vehemently for henardng the loss of the 
friendship of England for the private interests 
of the royal family. The displeasure which 
this affair created in France was very general, 
and it contributed, most certainly in part, to 
produce the revolution of 1848. 
Berlin, Prussia. 
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ELEANOR SOUTHMAYD'S WARDSHIP. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


Boston, July 1, 185-. 

I said after the wedding, my Margaret, but I 
have had no heart to write to you since, for 
Miss Summerfield has been on the verge of the 
grave. The week after the bridal party ‘left, 
she was seized with'"™ %medidvéever, and un- 
til to-day we have scarcely dared to hope. 
Aunt Huldah is still with us, watching by her 
bed night and day, noting every shade of her 
disease, lifting her in her strong, patient armay 
as one would a child, doing everything at just 
the right time and in the right way, leaving 
nothing for the rest of us to do bat watch and 
pray. Oh, she is a wonderful woman, and so 
think others beside myself! 

This morning, as I came down stairs, Mr. 
Bigelow stood in the hall, with Doctor W. 

“She will live—she must live, Doctor,” he 
said. God is good—he cannot take her, and 
leave such worthless things as I upon earth. 
He will not. do it! and with both hands grasp- 
ed nervously over the top of his cane, and his 
dear, old, bluff face quivering with emotion, he 
stood, waiting the Doctor’s reply. 

“T think she will, my friend,” was the reply, 
“but until within the last twelve hours, I have 
seen little hope of it; but now, with careful 
management, I think she will recover!” 

“‘God bless you, Doctor. These are the best 
words you ever spoke in your life;” and the 
great, unconscious tears rolled slowly down, and 


lost themselves in the deep furrows of the old 
man’s face. “But you are not going now,” 
he added, eagerly, seeing the Doctor take his 
hat. “You must not leave her now—I won't 
hear of it. You must stay!” 

“Tt is not necessary, I assure you, Mr. Bige- 
low ; besides, you forget my other patients.” 

“Tet them go. Are there not Doctors enough 
in the city to look after them one day? I tell 
you, this girl’s life is of more consequence than 
all of them put together. There is not anoth- 
er like her in the world!” 

“T know that she is one of a thousand, my 
old friend, but I assure you there is no necessi- 
ty for my presence here. She is in the best of 
hands; for I tell you, frankly, but for the un- 
wearied care, skill, and devotion, of that woman 
up there, my knowledge would have availed 
little. Under God, she is indebted to Miss 
Haldah for life, sir.” 

“ And I set her down for an old humbug,” 
said Mr. Bigelow, remorsefully. I quarrelled 
with Fred Summerfield, because he would not 
let me get another nurse. Oh, the Lord for- 
give me!” 

“You may well say that, Mr. Bigelow,” laugh- 
ed the good Doctor, “for there is not a better 
nurse in the world. She has more sense than 
half the profession.” And the Doctor went on 
his way, while Mr. Bigelow went and sat in the 
upper hall, where he could command a partial 
view of Susan’s room, and looked at Aunt Hul- 
dahvwith a mingled expression of remorse and 
reverence. Poor man! for nearly a fortnight 
he has done nothing but walk restlessly about— 
now to the door of Susan’s room, to catch a 
glimpse of her pale face—now hurrying up the 
street in search of the Doctor, only to fling away 
from him in a fit of impatience, when his words 
did not correspond with his wishes, and come 
home to scold at the Summerfields and myself, 
because we did not eat, forgetful that he had 
not touched a morsel himsel por to beg me over 
and over again to see that “that woman” did 
not neglect the Doctor’s orders for some pre- 
scription of her own. 

“Your country nurses are always 80 con- 
ceited,” he would say. + 

Unfortunately, this antagonism has not all 
been on his side. Something the old man had 
said, coupled with the fact that he frequents an 
Unitarian church, has led her to set him down 
as one of that heretical sect, and of course, in 
her view, (for she is a strong Trinitarian, ) “ well 
nigh given over to destruction.” But the best 
haters find it hard to nourish unkind feelings 
by the sick bed of a mutual friend, and Mr. 
Summerfield and I cherish strong hopes of a 
reconciliation. 

July 20th—Our hopes were not in vain, 
Margaret ; for, as soon as Mr. Bigelow was ad- 
mitted to sit by Susan’s bedside, the frosty at- 
mosphere between him and Aunt Huldah be- 
gan to soften. Perhaps Dr. W.’s words have 

ad no little share in bringing this about; for 
he is as reverent of Aunt ’s word as he 
would be if she were the goddess of health. 

This touches the woman in the old dame’s 
heart. She “ actually believes the man means 
well enough, though his views of the Trinity 
are oak oF the clearest, owing, no doubt, to his 
long residence among them South American 
heathen.” AndI can see, by the compression 
of her lips, that she intends to convert him ; 
and as I have faith in womanhood, I believe 
she will do it—convert him, at least, from the 
Slade’ of sectarianism—and herself, 
ha 
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out its arms 

vainly, to clasp som that shall give it 

rest—and sinking .back upon itself, only to 

gather force to renew the search ; tamed by no 

‘save that of gentleness—the influence of 
quiet moon—as man by Love! 

“0, the world has much that’s great, and but one sea!” 
And sometimes, as I watch it in its sublime 
unchangeableness, these wild yearnings blos- 
som into great thoughts, that bring with them 
convictions of power and wocharan abrorites to 
perform, and strength to endure. I feel that 
the Spirit of God still moves, as of old, on the 
face of the waters, and within the human heart; 
and that, ere I die, 

“Some work of noble note may yet be done.” 
—— oftener the mood is a sad one, and I 
“ My soul is like the sea before the moon was made ;” 

its tides 
aS MO One. 

know me as I 
that'is lov- 
me. Of this'I am get- 
ting daily more conscious. Perhaps the love 
that flows out so spontaneously toward Miss 
Summerfield, wherever she goes, makes me feel 
it more keenly. I neversee her surrounded b 
a group of children, or young girls, but I thin 
of Tennyson’s description of Telemachus— 


“ Most blameless he, centéred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness.” 


Should I exchange identity with her? Ah! 
there have been times, within the last twomonths, 
when I would, or I thought I would; but I 
grow braver, if not wiser, and I feel it ia better 
that she “ work her work, I mine.” 

Thursday.—Last night they had dancing 
here, and, at the urgent request of Mrs. Judge 

» who is with us, I accompanied her to 
the saloon, to look after pretty Mary Seymour, 
@ younger sister of William Summerfield’s wife. 

I was standing alone, for Mrs. B—— had 
crossed the room to speak with a friend, when 
some one uttered my name, Turning round, I 
met Mr. Allingham, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, whom he introduced as a Mr. Barclay. He 
could not but have felt the cold reserve of m 
manner, but he would not heed it; and, in his 
usual felicitous style, commented upon the dan- 
cers, the company, &c.; but as his remarks 
were addressed to Mr. Barcla quite as much 
as to myself, I could not treat him as I felt he 
deserv Finally, he referred to the evening 
I so well remembered, spoke of his disappoint- 
ment in being deprived of my company; he 
“had been obliged to leave the city on business 
the next day, and had but recently returned ; 
hoped he might be more fortunate another 
time, though,” he added, with a gay smile, 
“ notwithstanding the assurances of the Misses 
Summerfield that I had been called away b 
business, he half suspected my handsome nal, 
ian of a plot — his happiness.” 

“Tt was indeed business, sir,” I said, stern- 
ly, as I fixed my eyes-on his face, “and I much 
regret that you were not present as a witness. 
You will see the propriety, when I tell you it 
was to stand by the death-bed of my old school- 
mate, Julia Westcott.” 

For one second his eye quailed beneath mine ; 
the cool assurance of the practiced man of the 
world was shaken, but only for a second—then, 
with some Yap yar ang: words about Miss 
Southmayd’s “well-known benevolence,” &c., 
he turned to his companion, saying, gaily— 

“See, they are about to commence valikcly 
and Miss H—— will never forgive me for ta- 
king you off. You do not dance, Miss South- 
mayd, You are right; at least, with the ther- 
mometer at 80. Ah! we leave you in good 
hands!” and with a smile and a bow that 
bated not one jot of its usual graceful ease, he 
turned from me to speak with the Judge and 
Mrs. B——, who had returned for me, and, ta- 
king the arm of his companion, sauntered down 

the saloon. 

“So this man has seen life!” I muttered, 
indignantly. 

“And become ossified in the process,” said 
Mrs. B., laughing, “if it is Miles Allingham 
of whom you speak. But most of our young 
ladies find his dlasé air charming—piquant, I 
think, is the word; and, to be candid, I thought 
you a little inclined that way, not many moons 
since.” 

“Me! I despise him!” 

“Not so loud, child. There is no need of 
telling it to toute le monde if you do,” ske re- 
plied, much amused at my brusque manner. 
“T doubt whether they would believe it, espe- 
cially Miss Y , yonder, whose head reclines 
so gracefully on his shoulder, as they go through 
the mazes of the waltz. What a pity it is that 
women, young girls, are not endowed with a 
sixth sense—that of perceiving the moral qual- 
ities of those who approach them.” 

“My guardian would say that they were, if 
they would but heed it,” I replied, thinking of 
what he had once said to me, with reference to 
the identical person. 

“O, Mr. Summerfield! Doubtless they would 
heed it, were all men like him. But, come; 
yonder are the Judge and Mary.” 

Somehow, the knowledge that any man cae 
be so utterly remorseless and hard-hearted 
troubled me. I could nowremain quiet; my 
dreams last night, and my thoughts to-day, 
have been all of Julia Westcott; so, after din- 
ner, while all the world were taking their siesta, 
I took a solitary walk along the beach, striving 
to understhand how a person, gifted like Miles 
Allingham, could become the thing he is—when, 
as I turned the projecting corner of a rock, he 
stood before me. We looked each other fully 
in the face a moment; then, as I was about to 
pass on, he said, with a forced smile— 

“You fear me, then, Miss Southmayd ?” 

“I never fear what I despise,” I said, as I 
turned and faced him again. 

“That is good. I like that; it is so rare to 
hear the truth from a woman, especially a wo- 
man at a fashionable watering-place;” and he 
laughed a strange, mocking laugh. 


ill; that no one will 
am, or might be, for there is so 


do, you might have reason to 
I said, sternly. 

“ Aye, if they were all like you,” he added, 
with a graceful bow. I could have struck him, 
but he went on— 

“Just think over the people we met last 
pag Fa Southmayd. Which of my sins— 
and their name is legion, I grant—would blind 
one of those affectionate mammas to my fortune, 
or be sufficient to discourage their fair daugh- 
ters in the disinterested attempt to convert a 
fashionable roue into a quiet husband?” 

e may be the opinion of the world, 
it makes no difference with mine, sir.” 


ink differently,” 
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BY MARY FRANCES TYLER. 


To-day, oh Lord of Hosts! 
We meet within thy temple, and our soul 
Had such a wave of glory o’er it roll, 
As bore us from the coasts, 
Shallows, and quicksands, of our common lifé, 
The loud tumultuous clamoringe of strife, 
And all discordant things. 
While we soared upward, as on spirit-wing4 
To Heaven's peariy gate— 
The gate by angels kept— 
And we would fain have slept, 
" ‘That we might enter at the shining portal, 
And know the blessedness of Life Immortal , 
Bat angels bade us wait. 
A Cotonep Grapuate.— Among the grad- 
at the late com- 
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KANSAS AND YOUNG AMERICA. 


BY SETH WEBB, JUN. 


I sat in my office in Wall street, one showery 
and sultry afternoon in July. My small daily 
influx of clients was over; I had dined, and 
was alone. I had lighted my cigar, taken the 
last new volume of De Quincey from its quiet 
hiding place, and settled myself into a deep 
arm-chair, with legs outstretched, crossed, high- 
poised—attitude bemoaned of Europe, but nor- 
mal to Young America—when the office door 
was thrown open somewhat roughly, and my 
neighbor Abel Bison entered, with his cigar and 
a half-crumpled newspaper. He occupies the 
office on the opposite side of the entry, and we 
see a good deal of each other. Much as I liked 
Bison, I could have dispensed with a visit from 
him at that particular time. In the first place, 
I was just sinking into that superb and luxu- 
rious calm, the calm of the tropics, of the an- 
cients, of the Grand Turk, in whieh yow are 
sufficient unto yourself, and in which all human 
presence is an impertinence. In the second 
place, there was something in Bison’s mien 
and manner, so different from his usual grave 


| decorum, that a glance was enough to satisfy 


me that he was about to. make some heavy 
draft on my sensibilities, my intellect, or my 
conscience. I resented this instantly and silent- 
ly, and, after a half nod of reeognition, plunged 
deep into my “note-book,” hoping that Bison 
would take the delicate hint, (a hint which our 
intimacy stripped of all peril,) and respect my 
dolce far niente. I was disappointed. He saw 
my game, and paused a moment in his advance, 
as if surveying the ground.. Then, knocking 
the ashes from his cigar, he shut the door with 
great deliberation, came forward with his strong, 


Y | firm tread, and, laying his hand on my shoulder, 


said, sternly, “ Flint, you are a Sybarite. Read 
that.” At the same time he handed me the 
pewspaper, and pointed toa paragraph headed, 
“ Personal Attack by Stringfellow on Governor 
Reeder, of Kansas.” 

“Yes,” I answered, carelessly. “ Abomina- 
ble outrage; I read it some time ago;” and 
tossing the paper on the desk, I sunk again into 
the opium-eater. 


Bison began to walk the office. His eyes 


were on the floor, and his steps grew momenta- | e 


rily slower and slower, heavier and heavier. 
Finally it stopped. 

“Flint,” said he, “ I am a Sybarite.” TI lift- 
ed my eyes'to his figure, as he stood in the mid- 
dle of the unpainted floor, with half-raised arm 
and gathered brow; ahd the contrast between 
him and his word was so complete, so perfect, 
as to have on me the effect of a great stroke of 
wit. I put down my book, vanquished, and 
laughed outright. 

A compact, dark, deep-chested young man, 
with the stamp of power all over him; inseru- 
table eyes; jaws of bar iron; beard thick and 
fine; teeth solid and perfect; the hands of a 
blacksmith ; strength written on every limb, 
moulded into every feature; and the rich light 
of cultured thought breaking through all—— 

“Flint,” he began, taking an attitude half 
colloquial, half oratorical, and fastening his 
deep eyes into mine, while the tones of his 
voice grew grand and full as he went on, “ Kan- 
sas is a career! D’Israeli has said the Hast is 
a career. Bah! Itis not, and has not been 
since Tamerlane. Did Napoleon find it so? 
Do the Allies? Do your modern travellers? 
Has Layard settled in Nineveh, or Bayard Tay- 
lor among the fountains of the Nile? The 
Howadji does not keep house in Egyptian 
Thebes; nor does D’Israeli, the Jew, pay 
his taxes in Jerusalem. Republican Lamar- 
tine prefers the shadow of a Western despot’s 
throne to the Syria in which he owns real es- 
tate, and which his unrhymed song has steep- 
ed in @ new enchantment. Asia is a total ruin, 
and Africa a swarthy dream. The Hast is a 
sepulchre.” 

“Mark me,” said Bison, as I settled into a 
posture of attention. “I do not say that the 
stone may not, some time or other, be rolled 
away from the door of this sepulchre, and that 
the resurrection may not come. But the third 
day is not yet. The civilization of the West- 
ern nations will not run backward to its foun- 
tains, but forever forward and westward round 
the globe. Its great floods, like the sun-wave, 
now breaking on the eastern coast of America, 
and bursting through the Alleghanies, will fill 
the Mississippi valley, submerge the South Pass, 
and culminate in Oregon and California, before 
they gather themselves up for a new roll west- 
ward, and prepare to fall with a warmer and 
brighter dash upon the archipelagoes and 
shores of Asia—move Eastward, but by the 
way of the West—settle in Bagdad, but travel 
to it by the way of Kansas and the Sandwich 
Islands. No! Let the dead East bury its dead. 
Kansas is a career! The African race on this 
continént ” 

“Bison,” said I, “take care of your heel. 
Remember. Achilles, vulnerable only there.” 
And indeed, as he stood before me in his vast 
and careless and manly strength, I inwardly 
classed him with the Goddess-born, and thought 
how the wrath of this man might be as terrible. 

“That Greek had more than one weak spot. 
Unlike me, he wasn’t right here,” laying his 
hand on his breast, “and so he fell. e Afri- 
can race on this continent, I was about to say, 
is crowded; I say crowded, and he who does 
not ‘feel his old Anglo-Saxon love of justice 
stirred to its deep recesses "—— 


“France of Delphi! Crags of Sinai, rather!” 
he retorted; and that torrent of sunshine which 
men call a smile burst through his swarthy fea- 
tures, leaving him all aglow and afire, like a dark 
mountain smit with morning. 

“No, Flint, not the politician, but the proph- 
et 8 s. America needs her Isaiah; will 
need her Cassandra, if deeds like these,” dash- 
ing his hand on the newspaper, “do not meet 
the big weight of just — vengeance. If, as 
I dart my eyes through the States of America 
at this hour, I did not behold an uncounted 
army of volunteers mustering from a hundred 
camps, heretofore hostile, to le shoulder 
to shoulder against the Carib civilization and 
the Thug Christianity which are now invading 
the territories of the nation; and if, as the host 


country and of mankind,” 

“ Are you talking of the Kansas emigrants?” 
I _—— “or of the brave stay-at-home 
warriors, like one Flint and one Bison?” 

“ Of both, of all,” he replied ; “for both, for 
all, must conspire to save Bat. my 
es, sabe ear sry man ferme 
The Kansas emigrant at the present time is the 

rominent object of notice on this planet. Se- 
pol is the seat of a skirmish ; but Law- 
rence is the seat of a war. In the great flux 
and reflux of civilization, there has been in 
every generation of men, since human events 
began to be transmitted, some one person, som: 
some some country, or some 
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displayed. What makes them marked places 
on the map is, that there mankind chose between 
two opposite modes of thought and life, and 
made an upward or downward step on the stair- 
way which stands on and reaches the 
heart of God. And not battles alone settle things 
in this world, Panl on Mars Hill, Mahomet 
at the banquet of Arabian idolaters where he 
declared himself the Prophet of one God, Gal- 
ileo at work, Luther at the Dict, Heloise ta- 
king the veil, Colambus’ on the quarter-deck 
of the Santa Maria, ink-danbed Faust, Daguerre 
in his laboratory, Fulton filing iron, Grace Dar- 
ling in her boat, Buxton making his last motion 
in the House of Commons for the abolition of 
Slavery throughout the British Empire, Morse 
bending a wire round glass, Florence Nightin- 
gale in the hospitals of the Crimea, Jackson and 

orton holding an etherized sponge—these ara 
the focal points of history. All others revolve 
about them, and bow down in reverence before 
them. Uncounted myriads cf events take place, 
and uncounted myriads of persons take part in 
them; but only a half-dozen are significant and 
remembered. Each of these is a pillar of ada- 
mant, built by invisible and gigantic hands into 
the history of the world; and each is an object 
for the eyes of al! after ages. 

“Such an object is the Kansas emigrant of 
1855. The deur of his journey is palpable 
and overwhelming. He is literally a Power on 
Earth. Though, like the Baptist, his food be lo- 
custs and wil —— ane heralds a ier 
august presence, and foreshadows a mightie 
setatunre: At step, he sows or selon the 
seeds oft empire. It is not declamation to say 
that he holds in the-hollow-of his hand the des- 
tiny of vast and diverse Mices for all oming 
time. He is the acorn of nations. 

“There is no element of the moral sublime, 
which the position of the Kansas emigrant does 
not. fulfil, Whether we consider the motive of 
his pilgrimage, the means of attaining it, or the 
results upon the very substance of modern civ- 
ilization, and on the whole structure of modern 
society, which may follow his career, we stand 
awe-struck before the thought that so insignifi- 
cant a figure, so weak an instrument, so fallible 
an agent, is bearing on his shoulders the 
weight of a world?’ 

I lighted a cigar, and puffed a half smile 
through a half sneer. 

“T see your face, 1 know what you mean,” 
continued Bison, quickly, with a slight depreca- 
tory gesture, full of empire. “ You would say 
that these cadaverous Yankees and brandy-soak- 
ed vagabonds who squabble now in Kansas are 
neither more nor'less than any other soldiers of 
fortune, mere scramblers for a living, or in for 
a drunken row. In one e you are partly 
right, and I~am wholly t. Listen to me;” 
and Ancient Mariner-like he held me with his 


ye. 

“There is a contemptible element in every 
emigration; where great bodies of men move, 
some among them will always move from mean 
motives. There are sutlers in every camp. But 
the army must be jndged by its ruling spirit ; 
and the ruling —_ of the Kiimaes emigration 
is something as lofty and divine as has yet been 
seen on earth. I-count it one of the few signs 
extant in this age, that we are not altogether 
given over to Mammon and materialism. You 
think my language inflatedy “Not'so. It just 
clothes the beautiful fact—no more. 

“The Kansas emigrant who knows his work, 
and does it, is more than an emigrant—he is a 

ilgrim; more than a pilgrim—he is a crusader. 

res, that is the word—a crusader; a Knight 
Templar of Justice; a soldier of the Holy War 
universal, which has been fought through a thou- 
sand ages, and will continue to be waged (if 
earth last so long) until the last relic of power 
usurped shall disappear from among mien. 

“Look, through history, at the enterprises on 
which mankind has lavishéd its praise and won- 
der, and see how they pale before the majesty 
of this. 

“T have called the Kansas-man a crusader. 
The crusades were thé first united movement 
of civilized Europe, and must forever be re- 
nowned for the singularity of their object, the 
enthusiasm with which it was pursued, and the 
vast scale on which they were carried on. All 
Europe rose up as one man, and precipitated 
itself upon Syria in s huge wave of religious 
and martial frenzy. But one thing about the 
crusades has always shorn them of half their 

lory, and must still prevent them from rank- 
ing, either as wars, as invasions, as emigrations, 
or as holy missions, in the first place among 
human achievements. They were undoubted 
Quixotism. Their object, it is true, was at 
least. innocent. It was well enough to get the 
tomb of Jesus from the hands of the Moslem. 
But it cost too much. It was a ludicrously 
unthrifty bargain—a most wild and visionary 
project; and the little of skepticism which then 
dared to show itself against the overwhelming 
flood of Papal power which inundated Europe, 
wagged its head slyly, and put its tongue into 
its cheek in corners, to see whole nations made 
such fools of, to-their ruin. Only their fright- 
fully tragic issue prevents the crusades from 
being branded as the great masquerades of 
history. But who can smile, in the presence of 
the ghastly calamities that waited on their vic- 
tims. Neither the retreat from Moscow, nor 
the still more terrific “Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe” through Asia, as told by De Quincey, 
(I see a volume of his in your hand,) can match 
the horrors of the first crusade. Of 606,000 
persoris who composed the invading hosts, not 
50,000 ever returned. Death, death, every- 
where; and such death! Now, what was all 
this ruin for? .To conquer a tomb; and, as 
was ‘ace from the be: mang, having conquer- 
ed, they could not hold it. The best practical 
wisdom of the race, even its religious wisdom. 
while it does fall justice to men and motives— 
to the stately knighthood and fiery martyr- 
dom it engendered—will forever pronounce the 
scheme whimsical and absurd. Through all , 
the pomp and music of the “Jerusalem Deliv- 

red,” and all the deep veneration we feel in 

the presence of that gorgeous company of 
heroes, and warriors, and martyrs, the sallow 
Knight of La Mancha wii thrust his lanthorn 
visage and rusty spear between us and Godfrey 
of Bouillon ; and in place of the sainted e¢ity and 
the holy shrine, our eyes wild ist in seeing 
only a row of windmills, which stand there io 
be punished. Indirectly, the crusades did 
yeoman’s service for Europe. created 
Christendom. But, of themselves, they were 
miserable and grotesque failures. e Kisthes 
emigration is no castle in the air. 

“The colonization of — America was 
another marked and splendid display of energy 
and valor. The gorgeous pageantry of these 
terrible adventurers well suited the purple and 
prodigal luxuriance of the tropics they came to 
invade. Everything about them was calcula- 
ted to strike the eye, and fascinate the warm 


-| imagination. The very appointments of their 


armaments, were like the properties of a thea- 
tre; and they have preserved this facticious 
glitter with posterity. All the glow of human 
genius has combined with the natural interest. 
of the theme, to invest the Spanish emigrationa 
with the hues of deep romance. They were be- 
low the ernsades in depth and purity of pnr- 
poses, but far above them in practical im 
ance. These Spaniards were not saints. They 
were not pushed across the sea by any power 
from above. Here and there, some sincere and 
glorious devotee cherished the sublime hope of 
thering the tawny myriads of the New jd 
into the fold of the mighty Shepherd, and free- 
ly poured out his life in the work. tases 
were exceptional. The main of these 
wanderers were fortune-hunters. Some sought 
fame, some power, some adventure, and most 
etry eX 3 
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——EEEEEEE EEE 
Bq Our edition of “ Facts for the People” 
published two years ago is entirely exhausted. 





EUROPEAN AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


L. A. Chamerovzow, Hsq., 27 New Broad 
atreet, London, England, has kindly consented 
to act as agent for the National Era in Great 
Britain and Europe. 





Facts ror tae Pxoriz.—The September 
number of this cheap monthly publication has 
been mailed to subscri and will be found 
a very valuable number for general circulation. 
The following is the table of contents : 

‘Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Virginia . 

Southern Demands. 

Lagaleton in Ka 

on in Kansas. 

Texas Politics. 

The Republican Movement—The True Policy. 

Pennsylvania and Kansas—Jadge Kane. 

_ ction of "a aage President. 

in 

Seance Deajunin repudiates Know Nothing- 
ism and Whigery. : 

We desire to call the particular attention of 
our friends to the importance of giving, at this 
important crisis in our political affairs, a very 

_ wide and general circulation to this monthly 
compilation of valuable political and statis- 
tical matter. The very low price at which it is 
published puts it within the reach of every 
Anti-Slavery man in the country to aid in its 
circulation. Back numbers can be supplied. 
We hereunto annex the terms: 


Six copies to one address - = = $1.00 
Fourteen copies to one address - - 2.00 
Fifty copiesto one address - - ~- 6.00 


The postage is a trifle—only half a cent a number, or 
six sents a year, paid in advance at the office where the pa- 
per ts received. 

“Te one address,” whenever possible ; where subscribers 
cannot be obtained in this way; we waive the rule, and 
send to individuals. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS—OUR SUMMER 
HOME. 


The season has not been the most favorable 
for @ sojourn in the mountains. A little more 
warmth, and fewer rainy days, would have been 
acceptable. But, on leaving this, our summer 
home, we can think only of the bright days 
and glorious sunsets. Pleasant friends, too, 
we have had in abundance, so that when it was 
dreary outside, within doors there was blessed 
sunshine. 

We still cling to the Flume House, as a place 
of permanent resort, preferable to the other 
mountain hotels, The prospect down the val- 
ley of the Pemigewasset is unsurpassed, and 
the mountains here assume their most beauti- 
ful forms. The proprictors, Messrs. Tyler & 
Rives, are polite, the entertainment most ex- 
cellent, and the company all that heart could 
wish. 

The Profile House, six miles above, standing 
in the Franconia Notch, is a much handsomer 
and better-built house, and the proprietors, 
Gilman & Huntress, know well how to make 
hotel life agreeable; and there are some who 
prefer its locality to this. 

Of the scenery here—Echo Lake, the Old 
Man of the Mountain, the Basin, the Pool, the 
Flume—it is not necessary to speak. Sketches 

. and descriptions of them abound in New Eng- 
land—but new scenery has lately been brought 
to light, which, in picturesque beauty and rug- 
ged grandeur, exceeds them all. One, whose 
initials are not unknown to the readers of the 
Era, farnishes, in th following extract, the first 
description of what may be called 

FRANCONIA FALLS. 

I must give -you a glimpse of our mountain 
life. The day is one of surpassing loveliness. 
The bright, warm sunshine on the mountain 
tops contrasts gloriously with the cool shadows 
of the birch and maple and beach trees, that 
skirt the road along the valley. The air, that 
creeps silently through the bristling tops of the 
hemlock, spruce, and fir, on the mountain side, 
comes with a soft, rustling sound, through the 





* tender leaves of the maple and birch, and sets | So, home they go, some with dry feet, and 


them dancing to its gentle music, Gay asters 


eade. 


edge, grow tangled wild vines, mingled with 
the brilliant berries of Solomon’s Seal, and the 
feathery foliage of the mountain sumach. 
Everywhere, on rock, and root, and fallen tree, 
luxuriant mosses spread a soft carpet. 


and a friendly hand from above hoists you up 
one stage, when very likely you are left hold- 
ing with might and main to some over-hanging 
tree, whose roots cling to the bare rock, like 
vagrants to society, without any “ visible means 
of support.” Hold fast! swing round careful- 
ly, and one bold jump puts you through safely, 


bed, where rock and chasm and tangled roots 
are all overspread with a smooth velvet cover- 
ing, through which your foot sinks down through 
roots, stones, and loose earth, until you wonder 
where you are going to stop. Fortunately, 
dangerous reptiles are rare in these mountains— 
searcely ever, even in the valleys, an innocent 
water snake; so we are safe on that score. 
On go the merry mountaineers, tumbling over 
rocks and fallen timber, clambering from dizzy 
heights adown again to the bed of the stream ; 
and hence, from the high rock above the falls, 
let us look away downward. We have only a 
glimpse of the world below us. Mount Tom 
seems almost bending over us; and in the val- 
ley between, no rock, nor stream, nor habita- 
tion of man, is seen, only the endless forest 
spread all around; while from beneath us 
leap the flashing waters, which go singing and 
dancing down the mountain side, until, with a 
bend of the stream, they are swept from our 
sight. Look below. We are among the first 
to “scale the steep,” and at the foot of the falls 
is a most picturesque group— some with one 
foot on the upward path, looking doubtingly 
behind at the long and toilsome way, with dim 
visions of a cold dinner at the end, and aching 
bones to-morrow ; others are seated quietly, with 
a self-sacrificed air, which says, plainly enough, 
“We have seen all that is worth seeing, and 
don’t intend to make fools of ovrsgLves: 
Folks may take that break-neck scramble who 
don’t know any better. We shall go homé 
with dry feet, and get our dinner in good time,” 


some—but we will not anticipate. 


first half mile it flows in every variety of form— 
now sweeping in a broad, smooth stream, with 
arrowy swiftness, down the steep, polished 
granite; now, broken into smaller streams, it 
whirls in beautiful miniature cascades and 
dashing rapids, leaping over ledges into little 
basins, that seem hollowed out of the solid 
rock, “not by the sport of nature, but of man.” 
Here are picturesque rocks jutting out into 
bold ledges, where, from crevices in one warm, 
sunny nook, grow harebells. Exquisitely beau- 
tiful they were, contrasted with the rugged 
grandeur around. Their slight, delicate bells, 
hanging out from so small a crevice, they 
seemed to blossom from the heart of the solid 
rock. From this point is an exquisite view of 
the valley below and mountains beyond. But 
the eye is entranced by the water. Up and 
down the long reach commanded by this point, 
is seen at one view all its loveliest forms, as it 
comes, dashing, gliding, whirling, foaming, 
sparkling, glancing, down the mountain side. 
The fringey trees bend from above, their 
bright leaves quivering in the light breeze and 
glad sunshine; and so we reach the first cas- 


Here the water falls in a narrow stream, be- 
tween two masses of rock, that rise high above 
on either side, It has a perpendicular fall of 
between forty and fifty feet, and the basin into 
which it descends is as beautiful as can be im- 
agined. Our point of view is from a rock in 
the centre of the stream that flows from the 
pool. Before us is the silver waterfall, with 
huge rocks rising far above, and, on either 
side, steep banks and overhanging trees. All 
along, up the rocks and down to the water’s 


We cannot go up the rocks at this fall, so 
we must go around through the woods. It is 
exceedingly amusing to see delicate ladies 
“scrambling” up these rough ways. Whata 
contrast to their city life! Here, a foot is care- 
fully insinuated into a crevice of the steep rock, 


if it does not land you on a treacherous moss 


of leaping over chasms, or from rock to rock, 
or swinging over deep pools by the overhang- 
ing trees, or by the same means steadying our 
steps along the shelving rocks on the brink. 
At half-past twelve, we are at the forks of the 
brook, for it is now nothing more; and, accord- 
ing to our directions, following the right fork, 
we have*another hour of rather heavy clamber- 
ing. The stream grows smaller, and is frequent- 
ly choked up with fallen timber. One of the 
party climbs the height beyond, to see what 
can be seen, but finds nothing. There is no 
lake in sight. And so we go up, up, to where 
the stream seems to come out of the mountain, 
and the very rocks that lie piled above us are 
eovered thickly with soft green moss, and the 
water, in a little silvery stream, comes trickling 
gently down. Once over this steep place, (and 
it is bad climbing on these mossy rocks,) we go 
on for another quarter of an hour. 

It is now two o’clock, five hours since we set 
out, and quite time for dinner. How pleasant 
is the great, glowing fire, made of dry brush 
and drift wood! A flat rock is our table, and 
never was sweeter bread eaten than that we 
share on the mountain top. Just tired enough 
to feel the pleasure of rest, with the chill moun- 
tain air and our damp feet making the fire a 
real luxury, we might linger around it for 
hours, but the homeward path is long, and the 
sun is already sinking westward of the heights 
above; and so, after an hour’s refreshing rest, 
we conclude to abandon the search, or, rather, 
we have settled the question. There is no lake 
at the head of the stream ; it drains part of the 
long ridge extending from the Notch, south- 
ward, to Mount Pemigewasset, and hag its 
source in mountain springs, 

This question disposed of, we close our de- 
liberations, scatter our council fire, and begin 
our downward march. However easy it may 
be to go down hill under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, let no one go up this mountain stream, 
trusting in the old adage. Whether the “hinges 
of the knee” will crook both ways with equal 
ease, I cannot say; but certainly we did not 
walk so briskly for the first half hour, nor in- 
deed at any time with as much ease, on coming 
down, as we did in going up. It was quite de- 
lightful to get on level ground again; but long 
before we reached there, the sun had gone be- 
hind the mountain, and its long shadows were 
stretching over the valley, and climbing up- 
ward to the opposite summit of Mount Tom. 

Our good cheer on the mountain gave us 
fresh spirits; and never did a merrier party 
turn their faces homeward, at the end of a five 
hours’ walk. Losing as little time as possible 
in sight-seeing, we come rapidly down, pass the 
forks of the stream, and so to the three cas- 
cades. A little expert sliding and dropping 
down carries us over ledges that took some- 
what more time and strength to climb up, and 
some of our party found that it was much easier 
to slip on the smooth rocks, coming down, than 
going up. But we must take our chance, and 
on we push with desperate energy. Some of 
us come down dryshod, and some slip in over 
and over again. These little disasters are the 
best part of the sport. There goes our tall 
friend, knee-deep into the water, taking with 
him one who hoped, by his aid, to keep out. 
What a picture they make, as, gathering them- 
selves up, she wrings the water from the hem 
of her skirts on one side, and he, his face quiv- 
ering with half-suppressed fun, performs the 
same useful office for her on the other side. 
That bright manly-boy face will not soon be 
forgotten. Farther on, we come to a deep, 
still pool, that lies under the side of a shelving 
rock ; we are to pass over this pool, on a rather 
“shaky” decayed log; but as it had carried 
the large party in the morning safely over, we 
do not think of fear. All have passed safely 
but the two last: the gentleman, a veteran 
editor and well-known politician in New Hamp- 
shire, steps boldly on; and when more than 
half" way over, calls the lady to “come on.” 
She suspects the “plank,” and says, decided- 
ly, “No, it will net bear both!” “ Yes, it will,” 
replies the fearless man of experiménts, “ see!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, out he 


condemned and avoided, and the machine of 
Government be made to work equally for the 
benefit of the whole Union, according to the 
wise and beneficent intent of its foun It 
thus becomes necessary to show its working in 
the two great Atlantic sections, originally sole 
parties to the Union—the North and the South— 
complained of for many years—on one part as 
unequal and oppressive, and made so by a 
course of Federal legislation at variance with 
the object of the Confederation, and contrary to 
the intent or the words of the Constitution. 

“The writer of this View sympathized with 
that complaint—believed it to be, to much ex- 
tent, well founded—saw with concern the cor- 
roding effect it had on the feelings of patriotic 
men of the South; and often had to lament 
that a sense of duty to his own constituents re- 
quired him to give votes which his judgment 
disapproved and his feelings condemned. This 
complaint existed when he came into the Senate; 
it had in fact commencod in the first years of the 
Federal Government, at the time of the assump- 
tion of the States’ debts, the incorporation of the 
first national bank, and the adoption of the fund- 
ing system—all of which drew capital from the 
South to the North. It continued to increase; 
and, at the period to which this chapter relates, 
it had reached the stage of an organized sec- 
tional expression, in a voluntary convention of 
the Southern States. It had often been express- 
ed in Congress and in the State Legislatures, 
and habitually in the discussion of the people; 
but now it took the more serious form of joint 
action, and exhibited the spectacle of a part of 
the States assembling sectionally to complain 
formally of the unequal, and to « Hes injurious, 
operas of the common Government, establish-. 

by common consent for the common good; and 
now frustrating its object by departing from the 
purposes of its creation. The convention’ was 
called commercial, and properly, as the griev- 
ance compa was in its root commer- 
cial, and mercial remady was proposed. 
“Tt met at Augusta, Georgia, and afterwards 
at Charleston, South Carolina; and the evil 
complained of, and the remedy proposed, were 
strongly set forth in the proceedings of the body, 
and in addresses to the people of the Southern 
and Southwestern States. The changed rela- 
tive condition of the two sections of the coun- 
try, before and since the Union, was shown in 
their general relative depression of présperity 
since that event, and especially in the reversed 
condition of their respective foreign import 
trade. In the colonial condition, the compari- 
son was wholly in favor of the South ; under the 
Union, wholly against it. Thus in the year 
1760—only sixteen years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence—the foreign imports into 
Virginia were £880,000 sterling, and into South 
Carolina £555,000; while in New York there 
were only £189,000; into Pennsylvania, 
£490,000; and into all the New England colo- 
nies, collectively, only £561,000. 

“These figures exhibit an immense superior- 
ity of commercial prosperity on the side of the 
South in its colonial state, sadly contrasting 
with another set of figures exhibited by the 
Convention to show its relative condition with- 
in a few years after the Union. Thus, in the 
year 1821, the imports into New York had risen 
to $23,000,000, being about seventy times its 
colonial import at about an equal period before 
the adoption of the Constitution; and those of 
South Carolina stood at $2,000,000—which, for 
all practical purposes, may be considered the 
same that they were in 1760. 

“Such was the difference—the reversed con- 
ditions—of the two sections worked between 
them in the brief space of two generations— 
within the actual lifetime of some who had 
seen their colonial conditions. The proceed- 
ings of the Convention did not stop there, but 
brought down the comparison (under this com- 
mercial aspect) to near the period of its own 
sitting—to the actual period of the highest man- 
ifestation of discontent in 1832, when it produ- 
ced the enactment of the South Carolina nulli- 
fying ordinance. At that time, all the dispro- 
portions between the foreign commerce of the 
two sections had inordinately increased. The 
New York imports (since 1821) had more than 
doubled; the Virginia had fallen off one half; 
South Carolina, two-thirds. The actual figures 
stood: New York, fifty-seven millions—Virgin- 
ia, half & million—South Carolina, one million 
and a quarter. 
~“ This was a disheartening view, and render- 
ed more greivous by the certainty of its contin- 
uation, the prospect of its aggravation, and the 
conviction that the South (in its great staples) 
furnished the basis for these imports, of which 
it received so smallashare.” * * * 

“This is what the dry and naked figures 
show. ‘To the memory and imagination it is 
worse ; for it is a tradition of the Colonies, that 
the South had been the seat of wealth and hap- 
piness, of power and opulence; that a rich 
population covered the land, dispensing a 
baronial hospitality, and diffusing the felicity 
which themselves enjoyed; that all was life, 


land, and of course they had little to export. 
The absence of: articles of export forced them 
to live within themselves. They found it ne- 
cessary to cultivate the ruder mechanic arts, 
often in contravention of English prohibitory 
laws, and thus commenced that multiplicty of 
Fureuits which is so essential to the growth of 
towns and cities,and which is no less necessary 
to the development of the various faculties of 
the mind. They resorted to the sea, and be- 
came distinguished as mariners all over the 
world, by their enterprise in fishing on the 
coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, or 
in catching whales in the South Seas. The 
product of these fisheries was the principal ele- 
ment of Northern commerce with Europe, to 
which they added so much of the trade of 
their Southern neighbors as was allowed them 
by the selfishness of the English merchants. 
Still, their imports were less than those made 
into the South by England, while their com- 
merce was at least twenty times as great. 

The Revolution stripped England of her mo- 
nopoly in Southern trade, and, as a matter of 
‘course, it fell into the hands of the Yankees, 
under a system of fair competition with South- 
ern merchants. - 

Mr. Benton will not pretend that the objec- 
tionable policy of the Federal Government, 
which he alleges has prostrated Southern com- 
merce, makes, or has ever made, any discrimi- 
nation between Northern and Southern mer- 
chants. No bounties are given to the North— 
no exclusive privileges. How, then, has the 
policy of the Federal Gevernment been ruin- 
ous to the commerce of the South ? 

For the first quarter of a century after the 
Constitution was adopted, the duties on imports 
were so light that no free trader, who is not 
ready to abdlish the custom-houses, and resort 
to direct taxes, would now think of approxi- 
mating the same rates. The year 1816 was 
the beginning of the protective policy. We 
say nothing of the fact that it was inaugurated 
by the South for the purpose of building up 
Southern manufactures, perhaps as a rival in- 
terest to Northern commerce—but certain it is 
that protection met with stern opposition from 
New England, from Boston, and from Mr. 
Webster. But let that pass. Allow it to be 
the policy of the North, and we will shéw that 
prior to its commencement—prior to 1816—the 
commerce of the North was as much superior 
to that of the South as it is at this day. 

The population of the towns is an unerring 
criterion of their commercial importance ; and 
the last Census Report furnishes us with a 
table of the population of cities in the Union 
at different periods, which enables us to make 
the comparison. From it we gather the fol- 
lowing facts : 

Boston in the year 1722 contained 10,567 in- 
habitants; in 1790, 18,038; in 1800, 24,937; 
in 1810, 33,250. Salem contained 4,427 in- 
habitants in 1765; in 1790, 7,921; in 1810, 
12,613. New York in 1731 had a population 
of 8,628; in 1773, 21,876; in 1790, 33,131; 
in 1810, 96,373. Philadelphia contained, in 
1731, 12,000 inhabitants; in 1790, 42,520; in 
1810, 91,874. 

We find no returns of population of South- 
ern cities prior to 1790, except Mobile, which 
in 1788 had 1,468 inhabitants, including the 
“settlement;” in 1820, the town contained 
1,500. New Orleans and St. Louis were not 
parts of the Union until 1803. The former 
contained 5,331 inhabitants in 1788, and in 
1810, 17,242. The latter in 1788 contained 
1,197 inhabitants; and in 1810, 1,600. Sa- 
vannah, in Georgia, contained a population of 
5,166 in 1800, and 5,215 in 1810, Charleston, 
S.C., contained, in 1790, 16,359 inhabitants ; 
in 1800, 20,473; and in 1810, 24,711. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1790, contained 3,761; in 
1810, 9,735. Norfolk in 1800 contained 6,926 ; 
in 1810, 9,193. 

These facts are sufficient to show that the 
commercial superiority of the South never ex- 
isted, until it was hatched in the brain of Ell- 
wood Fisher; and the endorsement of the 
myth by Mr. Benton cannot give it reality. 
But another test of the commercial character of 


ing press has been augmented ten-fold. 
Great improvement has taken place in the 
style of building houses, in town and country, 
as every one can see; and it is universally 
allowed that the slaves are better housed and 
fed, and more regard is’ paid to their social 
rights than was accorded to them by our ances- 
tors. The opinions of politicians have under- 
gone deterioration, but the progress of civiliza- 
tion is onward. The masses have become 
more intelligent, and therefore more humane. 
The slave is less ignorant and degraded, and 
therefore less despised. We must hence con- 
clude that Mr. Benton, like the majority of 
men, is prone to cherish an undue reverence 
for the past, and to exaggerate the virtues and 
endowments of our ancestors, at the expense of 
the present generation. G. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


New Yorx Po.irios.—The New York Know 
Nothings met in Council at Binghamton on 
the 28th ultimo, and continued in session two 
or three days. Great efforts were made by the 
leading men of the Order to prevent the expres- 
sion of a sentiment on the subject of Slavery, 
which might be distasteful to the South. It is 
said that a number of leading Southern politi- 
cians were present, who were backed by the Sil- 
ver Grays and Hard Shells in the effort to pro- 
cure the ratification of the Philadelphia Plat- 
form without alteration. It seems that this ul- 
tra pro-slavery movement was defeated; but, to 
all practical intents, the policy adopted will 
answer even & better purpose than that of rati- 
fying the Philadelphia Platform, since it may 
delude a few soft-headed friends of Freedom 
into its support, without giving the least guar- 
anty of effective action against Slavery. We 
present the platform and resolutions entire, It 
will be seen that the feeble promise of hostility 
to Slavery extension is not admitted to the dig- 
nity of a plank in the platform; while the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth “planks,” or sections of 
the platform, have an “awful squinting” at the 
old-fashioned Hunker abhorrence of “agita- 
tion.” There can be no doubt that these anti- 
“sectional” planks will always interpose im- 
passable bars to anything like effective coun- 
teraction of Slavery aggression, while it is 
hoped that the “resolutions ” will amuse and 
pacify the honest opponents of Slavery. 

“PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 

“ First—Americans to rule America. 

“ Second—The maintenance of the Union, 
and the Compromises of the Constitution faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

“Third—The absolute exclusion from the 
creed of the American Party of all sectional 
doctrines that are against the sense of any por- 
tion of the American Union, and the disuse 
of the name, influence, or organization, of the 
American Party, to advance any measure 
against the constitutional rights of the States, or 
the intention or effect of which shall be to en- 
danger the perpetuity of the Union. 

“ Fourth—No sectional interference in our 
Legislature, and no proscription of persons on 
account of religious opinions. 

“ Fifth—Hostility to the assumptions of the 
Papal power, through the bishops, prelates, 

riests, or ministers, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as anti-republican in principle, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. 

“ Sizth—Thorough reformation in the natu- 
ralization laws of the Federal Government. 

“ Seventh—The enactment of laws for the 
— of the purity of the ballot-box by the 

tate 


“ Bighth—Free and reliable institutions for 
the education of all classes of the people, with 
the Bible as a text-book of our common schools. 

“RESOLUTIONS ON PRINCIPLES. 

“ Resolved, That the National Administra- 
tion, by its general course of official conduct, 
together with an attempt to destroy the repose, 
harmony, and fraternal relations of the country, 
in the repeal of the Missouri Compromlse and 
the encouragement of aggressions upon the 

overnment of the Territorial inhabitants of 
So oses, deserves and should receive the united 
condemnation of the American people, and the 
institution of Slavery should derive no exten- 
sion from such repeal. saa 

“ Resolved, That in the organization of the 
American Order, the institution of involuntary 
servitude was and now is regarded as local and 
not national in its character—a subject for the 
toleration of a difference of opinion dy the citi- 
zens of the Northern and Southern States, and, 
as such, has no rightful place in the platform 


rights of the States. They deem this an appro- 
priate occasion to declare their hostility to the 
extension of Slavery in free territory.” 

After all the rejoicings of the soft-headed 
Softs, these resolutions practically mean noth- 
ing—they pledge no resistance to the admission 
of slaye States, say nothing of Slavery in this 
District, and not a word of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. While faint suggestions are beginning 
to come, even from the South, of the necessity 
of repealing the Fugitive Bill, and restoring 
Freedom to Kansas, as an indispensable means 
of pacification, these brave Free Soil Softs and 
Know Nothings of New York are too modest 
to insist on such “ fanatical” measures. We 
far more respect the Hards, in their open oppo- 
sition to Freedom, than these beggarly time- 
servers, who, in their endeavor to serve two 
masters, God and Mammon, incur the merited 
contempt of all parties. 

The slippery policy of these Know Nothing 
and Soft Shell leaders, in bidding as they have 
done for Free Soil votes, attests the overwhelm- 
ing strength of the Anti-Slavery sentiment in 
New York, They bow to that sentiment, in 
order to cheat the people out of the realization 
of their purposes. Hypocrisy is said to be the 
homage which vice pays to virtue; but it is by 
no means disinterested. A valuable considera- 
tion is always expected at least, and is too often 
realized, we are sorry to say. It remains to be 
seen whether the people of New York will suffer 
themselves to be cheated out of a fair expres- 
sion of their abhorrence of Slavery aggression 
by these cunning demagogues. The idea of an 
honest enemy of Slavery voting with the party 
of Franklin Pierce—the signer of the Nebraska 
bill, and the aider and abettor of Atchison and 
Stringfellow, in the perpetration of the Kansas 
frauds and violence—voting to put his minions 
into office, who have just. landed him and his 
Administration—is too preposterous to be en- 
tertained fora moment. Every true friend of 
Freedom will abandon these time-serving dem- 
agogues, and enter heartily into the support of 
the Republican Party. 


Tae Wuertzee Stave Case.—The colored 
men who assisted in rescuing Jane, the colored 
woman, from the hands of Colonel Wheeler, 
were brought up for trial in the Pennsylvania 
Court of Quarter Sessions, on Wednesday last, 
in Philadelphia, The trial has proven highly 
interesting, and has brought to light important 
facts bearing upon the case of Passmore Wil- 
liamson. It is at length made clear that free- 
dom was not forced upon the woman against 
her own wishes, but that she had planned her 
escape, as well as she knew how, before leaving 
Washington. The testimony of Wheeler was 
positive as to the forcible abduction of the 
woman ; and that of his witnesses, as far as it 
went, seemed to bear him out in it. Among 
them was a New York merchant, who, meeting 
Wheeler, after the occurrence, on the Hudson, 
introduced_himself as an eye-witness of his 
misfortunes, and volunteered to go to Philadel- 
phia as a witness. He states that he has con- 
siderable dealings with the West—not much 
with the South—a good reason why he should 
desire to extend his operations in that quarter. 
This willing witness glories in the name of 
Samuel Smith. He makes a pretty good case 
for the Ambassador, but has the grace to admit 
that the woman expressed a desire to be free. 
After Wheeler had given his positive testimony 
that Jane was torn away from him— indeed, it 
seems to have become necessary, as One wit- 
ness alleges that he attempted to put his arms 
around her, (his love for the property must 
have been very great, to overcome his high- 
born Southern ‘scruples)—after the most tri- 
umphant statement of his case, he was taken all 
aback by the sudden apparition of Jane herself, 
who testified to her desire for freedom ; that be- 
fore leaving Washington she had prepared a 
dress to disguise herself, on reaching New 
York, and that she gladly availed herself of the 
advice and assistance tendered her in Philadel- 
phia, and that she left the company of Wheeler 
freely, in order to obtain freedom. She stated 
that she has two children in Virginia, whom she 
is loth to lose. This fact, taken in connection 
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said a word against the Missouri roffiang for any 
outrage they could commit on the people of 
Kansas; but it has been stimulated to ute; , 
faint disapproval of their conduct ’ 
have had the temerity to censure and deride the 
President. - 


» because they 


The ruffians have lately been guilty of a pros, 


outrage upon a Rev. Mr. Butler, whose offenc: 
consisted in saying that he would vote to make 
Kansas a free State. For this offence, 


‘ thes. 
Squatter Sovereigns blacked his face, ducke, 


him, and at length put him into the Missour, 


river, in a small boat, without oar or rudder, 
President Pierce, who is ready to call out the 
United States troops to assist in recapturing 4 
fugitive slave, has never issued so much as , 
proclamation commanding the peace in Kan. 


sas. So far from it, he has removed Governor 


Reeder, because he would not become the mers 


tool of Atchison, Stringfellow, & Co. James II. 
considering that he was a King, in an ay, 
which knew little of Liberty, except as a wild 
dregm, offered not half the insult and outrag, 
to the people of England, which Franklin 
Pierce has heaped upon the People of the Un; 
ted States. 


The latest news from Kansas is, that the ruf 


fian legislators have passed an enactment for 
the election of all county officers in the Terr; 
tory by themselves, to hold their places for si: 
years, and that, suiting the action to the word 
they have already engaged in the work of elec: 
ing sheriffs, constables, &c. We presume thy 
next news will be that they have, in imita 
tion of the French National Assembly, declared 
themselves en permanence. We hope so. The 
St. Lawrence Democrat, quoted with approba. 
tion by the National Intelligencer, speaks in 
terms of just indignation at this unparalleled 
outrage upon constitutional Freedom. We are 
clearly of thé opinion that neither Barataria 


nor the Isle of Pines has ever been disgraced 
by a band of pirates half so lost to all sense of 


decency and honor as those ruffians who have 
usurped dominion in Kansas. It would be un. 
just to the memory of Lafitte to compare him 
with these pets and favorites of the Administra. 
tion. 
generosity and manliness, accompanied by 
dignity and urbanity which the best of these 
border ruffians could not uederstand. 


The Pirate of the Gulf had a touch of 


Mexico.—It is said that, as a consequence 


of the downfall of Santa Anna, the freedom of 
the press has been revived, and that several 
newspapers suppressed by him have reappear- 
ed. The populace threw down his statue, and 
would have dragged it through the streets if 
they had not been prevented by the acting 
Government. 


Deats or Jupce Crancu.—This excellent 


man, who has resided in Washington since the 
year 1796, and for the greater part of that time 
held. the office of Judge of the District Court, 
died on Saturday evening. He has for several 
years been in feeble health. The Jntelligencer 
says, “there never lived a more upright, hon- 
est man than Judge Cranch.” 
lieve, is the general estimate of him in Wash- 


ington. 


This, we be- 


Tue Arrican Meruopist Eriscora Zion's 


Cuurcu 1n Amgrica.—Our attention has been 
called by a respectable member of this Church 
to @ petition presented to the last annual Con- 
ference, which was held in this city in April, 


and which is published in the Minutes of the 
Conference. The petition is signed, in behalf 
of the Quarterly Conference, by the Rev. Jacob 
Trusty, President, and Anthony Bowen, Secre- 


tary, and prays for an “ equal, full, clear, and 
unrestricted lay delegation, with power to vote 
for Superintendent, and to speak and act as 
reason and justice may dictate,” &c. We must 
be excused for declining to enter into this 
vexed @hestion of Church Government, which 
is out of the proper sphere of the Era. We 
allude to it as a passing event, illustrative of 
the “ spirit of the age.” We remark, that our J 
colored friends, after all, are not so radical as 
their petition would imply, since they lay stress 
on the fact that they are “free male members.” 
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fringe the roadside, and crimson clusters of |. Leaving half the party at the foot of the first 
moose berries gleam from every thieket. falls, we push on. Every turn of the stream 

Now, I dare say you have already pictured | brings some new view, and is a fresh stimulus 
to yourself an idle party strolling along the | to exertion. All along, our path lies in the bed 
valley at sunset, “each on his separate thought | of the stream, sometimes with an easy ascent 
intent :” C-—— “doing homage to nature,” in | over rock as smooth as a city pavement, and 
“high sentimental” or “vague metaphysical” | again in the middle of the stream, where the 


with the fear of the power of her master, which 
slaves have too much reason to feel in this en: 
lightened Republic, will sufficiently explain her 
timidity and hesitation about leaving Wheeler, 
to which the witnesses testify. 

Jane has acted like a true woman in coming 
forward voluntarily, at her peril, to give in her 


sacrE.— We have given as full particulars of this 
terrible disaster in another column as our limits 
will allow. We have never'read details more 
heart-rending. Will the American people never 
awake to the duty of punishing Railroad Com- 
panies and their agents, for their murderous 
recklessness of human life? And are we never 
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springs to the middle of the log, and down it 
goes with a crash and plunge, planting our 
friend, still on his feet, waist-deep in the 
middle of the pool, where he stands for a mo- 
ment, looking up with such a deprecating 
face, that says plainly, though not in words, 


@ city is the amount of tonnage owned by its 
citizens. The following statistics of the ton- 
nage of the States are compiled from Mc Greg- 
or’s Progress of America. They show the 
relative commercial condition ef the North 
and South during the Administrations of Wash- 







and joy, and affluence, then. And this tradition 
was not without similitude to the reality, as this 
writer can testify, for he was old enough to 
have seen (after the Revolution) the still sur- 
viving state of Southern colonial manners, 
when no traveller was allowed to go to a tavern, 
but was handed over from family to family, 


of the National American Party.” 

None but the most unsophisticated can fail 
to see that this resolution is designed to de- 
ceive—that it has been thrown out as a “tub to 
the popular whale,” by which the cunning and 
unprincipled demagogues who framed it expect 


mood ;"" M—— exalted and devotional; while 
B—’s low, mocking laugh, and quiet satire, 
come like “ discord in divinest melody.” 


polished boulders, washed by the torrents of 
many winters, make good stepping stones, A 
steady foot and a true eye carries oné safely 


“Don’t laugh!” But we do laugh; and all the 
more,‘when, on telling the story, we find it is 
not the first time he has ventured on a “shaky 
plank,” and tried to get his friends on, too. 


through entire States; when holydays were 
days of festivity and expectation, long prepared 
for, and celebrated by master and slave with 
music and feasting, and great concourse of 


ington, John Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. 
Mr. Benton will not complain of the operation 
of the Federal Government while it was in the 
control of the Father of his Country, or in that 


to divide the forces of the Republicans, without 
losing any of their own ranks. We doubt not 
that there are honest Anti-Slavery men among 


testimony in behalf of those who had befriended 
her. Her testimony is most important to them, 
and, from the nature of the case, its truth can- 


to have a reform in this matter? Such mas- 
sacres never take place in Europe, and they are 
utterly unnecessary here. In Great Britain, all 
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hamton. The committee on resolutions brought 
in a series, “ cut and dried ” for the occasion by 


hesitatingly give it as our opinion that the test- 
imony of the latter is the more ponderable sub- 


States, where the accidents are more frequent, 


we had room; bu 
from the rapidity of the rates of travel, and the 


wide ocean; aslight trip on the rocky brim lays rather say to o1 


him “broadside” in the cool water. So his 


greatest commercial prosperity which the coun- 


rocks up which we are to clamber; and last, try has known—that is to say, when the United 


policy painted, but to extent enough to con- 
but not least, noisy children—for what would. 


with characteristic enterprise. But one not far stitute a reverse, and to make a contrast, and 
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the mountain torrent. 


ited by law; and if these restrictions were being 
gradually removed, their effect was still felt in 


and the gradual habituation of the people to 
the payment of indirect taxes, enabled the Re- 





The first three resolutions of the committee, | 
which were adopted, refer to State affairs; 
the fourth is a condemnation of Know Noth- 


«their political brethren” in Virginia, (Wise, the 


touch the woman at their peril —a hint which 
those harpies thought proper to avail themselves 


soldiers. It is said that when Jane first con- 


in their roads, and passing the track either un- 
der or over the common roads. These regula- 
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less the decimation of St. Lonis some years 4g° 
may farnish it, We have no room for the mourn- 
fal details of individual suffering, with which the 
| } abounds. Immense sums, we are 
noties, have been contributed in all 
‘country for the relief of the suffer- 
umerou ces of self-sacrificing 
| heroism in the humane but imminently danger- 
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'| Enquirer, and Examiner, fierce and fiery advo- 


Enqui , fronted Wheeler in the presence of the court, 


his surprise was so great that he turned pale, 
‘and then, “like a boiled lobster, turned from 
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from Syracuse, New York, and we ‘have since 
heard of several from this city, Sisters of Char- | 
ity and others, who have followed her noble ex- 
ample. Among the heroic number we only re- 
member the name of Mr. Jackson, a student. of 
medicine. G. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


We stated last week that both the Editors of 
the Intelligencer, “we believe—certainly Mr. 
Gales—have petitioned Congress” for the abo- 
lition of Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
The impression had long been on our minds, 
put it seems we were mistaken. We have bet 
amined the list of some twelve hundred respect- 
able petitioners, but find neither of the names 
of those gentlemen on it. We promptly make 
the correction. We have, however, no occasion 
to correct our statement that they are anfriend- 
ly to Slavery and to Slavery Extension, as their 
columns abundantly prove. G. 











“THEY WILL NOT BE COMFORTED.” 


Our neighbors of the Sentinel are hard to 
please. Every now and then, in chorus with 
the Washington Union and the Organ, they 
complain that the Union is imperilled—that 
Free Soil and Abolition have swept the entire 
North, from Maine to Minnesota—they deal in 
the most startling figures of rhetoric, such as 
“portentous,” ominous,” “threatening,” clouds 
and darkness—they declare the old parties pros- 
trate and lifeless—that Abolition is rampant— 
that Seward, and Greeley, and Garrison, rule 
everything. They regard the fature as charged 
with mighty events, which a month or a year 
may bring upon the devoted South. And yet, 
in the next breath, when we attempt to calm 
down their fears, by showing that the triumph 
of Freedom. will produce none of the direfal 
consequences which their excited fancies have 
conjured up—that the Union will not be dissolv- 
ed, nor the rights of the States invaded—they 
wheel about, and laugh us to scorn, for the bare 
suggestion that the party of Freedom will tri- 
umph in the coming Presidential election! 
How strange! They tell their readers that 
Free Soil is triumphant; and if we join them 
in that opinion, they fly at us with the charge 
of “delusion,” “dreams of fanaticism,” and 
other equally complimentary phrases. Well, 
gentlemen, have it your own way until the elec- 
tion, and then the people will have it theirs. c. 


The Bebieh, 


Tus Cuasttan Live, Social and Individual. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


Here is a new writer, whose name we do not 
recollect to have met with before, But he is a 
man of no mean power, and grapples with his 
subject as one who is conscious of his strength. 
We thank Messrs. Gould & Lincoln for intro- 
ducing him so well to the American reading 
public. His aim is to meet the pantheistic phi- 
losophy of Carlyle, and the atheistic materialism 
of Comte. Perhaps there is little danger in gen- 
eral from the latter, since comparatively few, we 
believe, will be disposed to toil through the 
heavy volumes of the French philosopher in the 
original, or even the large single one of Miss 
Martineao’s abridgment. But the writings of 
Carlyle are more to be dreaded, as they come to 
us invested with such a strange power of style 
and thought, and thus insinuate their poison 
when hardly apprehended. Mankind so love to 
hear of the nobleness and dignity of human na- 
ture, to deify as it were themselves—at least, 
hero-worship and its kindred adorations are so 
grateful to the weakness and depravity of the 
human heart, that the pantheism which seems 
to give both a form and an essence to such vis- 
ions of perfectibility is to be apprehended. We 
find, accordingly, these views diffused in many 
a latent shape through the literature of the 
present day. Mr. Bayne, professing himself a 
great admirer of Carlyle as an artist in what he 
puts his hand to by way of literary effort, man- 
fully, however, comes forth to break his lance 
with him, and, in our view, has successfully car- 
ried down by his bold thrust this champion of a 
new form of infidelity. He admits that Carlyle’s 
biographies of Burns and others are master 
pieces of skill, especially that of Burns; and 
has endeavored, by a similar mode of illustra- 
tion, to present the influence of Christian Life. 
The biographies he has given us are three, under 
the heading, Christianity the Basis of Social 
Life, viz: those of Howard; and the Rise of Phi- 
lanthrophy, Wilberforce; and the Development 
of Philanthrophy, and Bridgett the Christian 
Freeman ; also, three others—those of John Fos. 
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periments tried. Some he has 
nessed ; others are too well attested to all 
doubts. But he claims that there is no spirit 
ual supernatural agency in any or all of these 


part of the mesmeric power, and the transfer 


sympathy to the medium, and in part of the 
new force called by Reichenbach (and by him 
claimed to have been demonstrated) the Odylic 
force —something distinct from, and yet in 
some respects similar to, magnetism and elec- 
tricity. He takes his stand on the ground that 
the effects are nothing but mundane ones; that. 
the pretended revelations are only wrought out 

in the mind of the medium, under the influence. 
of his questioner; and that in every case where 

there has been a test, such as, if met, might 

have proved real spiritual agency, there has 

been an utter failure. He cites numerous facts 

of such trials, and, for aught we can see, allow- 

ing his facts, has established his position. He 

says the effects follow in the cases where the 

spirits are challenged to prevent them, by those 

who discredit their influence, as much as where 

they are invoked by those who give their be- 

lief; that the same pretended spirit can be 

made to contradict himself, back and forth, 

most absurdly; and yet more—that in numer- 

ous cases, spirits are said to have been sum- 

moned, given fall accounts of their death, &c., 

while the supposed persons were actually liv- 

ing or never had an existence. All these 

things, and many more like them, the author 

claims, warrants him to say there is no such 

real spiritual existence. The knowledge al- 

ready in the mind of the querist is only reflect- 

ed back to him by the medium ; and he can so 

control the revelation as to make it the most 

contradictory or absurd, if he chooses to do it. 

The volume is written with much care; it is 

cool and deliberate in its reasoning; the state- 

ments wear the air of candid investigation; 

names are given, and facts, with dates, &c. ; 

all evidently proceeds from’ a mind that has 

reflected much on the subject, and we should 

say, also, from one who has felt that there are 
difficulties in it, but who, after patient investi-. 
gation, has reached a conclusion satisfactory to 

himself and to others to whom he has commu- 
nicated his thoughts. It is worth reading, and 

probably the best and clearest exposition of the 
false pretensions of spiritualism yet given to 
the public. What answer will be made to it 
we know not, but whoever essays the task must 
meet President Mahan with an equal array of 
reasoning ; for such a book cannot be set aside 
by mere denial, loud assertion, or vituperation. 
The first part is devoted to the exposure of the 
noted Andrew Jackson Davis, who is proved to 
be ignorant, and something worse—utterly un- 
worthy of regard as to his pretensions to sci- 
ence, and still more so as to his candor or love 
of truth. President Mahan backs up his state- 
ments by some curious facts about this infidel 
prophet, who claims for his own revelations an 
authority which he denies to that of his God. 
The wonder to us has always been, how any 
man of common sense could have the patience 
to read through such a tissue of absurdities as 
his Great Harmonia, except for some such 
purpose as that of President Mahan; and he, 
we suspect, if he did it, found it no easy task. 

Another portion of his work is a powerful 
demonstration of the claim of the Bible to be a 
revelation of God. The only unpleasant thing 
about this, to our mind, is its seeming admis- 
sion of the necessity of defending God’s Book, 
as opposed by the wild vagaries of spiritualist. 
It looks too much like admitting for the mo- 
ment the possibility of any resemblance be- 
tween them. But the argument is perfectly 
conclusive ; and, perhaps, even as Moses was 
willing to let the rod of God’s power lie down 
beside those of Jaunes and Jambres, the Egyp- 
tian magicians, so President Mahan felt as to 
the Word of God, in relation to these pretended 
revelations, especially as the true Word utterly 
condemns the false. 

Our author’s work is seasonable, and we 
wish it may exert the influence he designed to 
secure in writing it ; but many are much slower 
to believe truth than error, if this latter wear 
the guise of the strange and wonderful. S. 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento, Cat., July 30, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
As the political world, on this Pacific coast, 
is now in full motion, I thought I would send 
you a few lines, to let you know where we 


ter, Thomas Arnold, and Thomas Chalmers, | stand. 


under the heading of Christianity the Basis of 
Individual Character. They are»preceded by 
some very clear statements of principles and ex- 
hibitions of the defectiveness of the pantheistic 
theory in relation to life, social and individual ; 
and followed by a shorter exposition of Comte’s 
philosophy, with its bald atheistic hypotheses. 
Mr. Bayne’s volume has met with high commend- 
ation in Great Britain, where it was first pub- 
lished, and we think deservedly so. It is a book 
that must make its way among all lovers of that 
which is solid and useful, combined with what 
too is attractive and interesting. His biogra- 
phies are fine specimens of his powers as a 
Writer in this branch of literature ; his style is 
clear, graphic, and forcible; many of his illus- 
trations beautifully set forth the truths they ere 
designed to convey, and the characters depict- 


ed cannot but impress the mind of his reader |. 


With the correctness of his judgment in select- 
ing them as examples to place in the rich frames 
of his portrait gallery. One of them and not 
the least in point of interest, Bridgett, is a new 
one tous. But he was indeed worthy to stand 
« 4longside of Howard and Wilberforce, humble 
though ‘he was in his origin, and his sphere of 
action was different in its nature. We should 
like to make some extracts from this volume, if 
We had room; but we have not, and, too, would 
rather say to our readers, examine the work 
yourselves, and you will feel that a few passagos 
culled here and there would fail to do justice to 
the whole blended. power of its interest, as it 
lies within the compass of some five hundred or 
more pages. The type and paper are such as we 
love to see a good book presentedin, 8. 






Parts. I. Clairvoyant 
Il. Phenomena ef Spiritualism 
Ill. Evidence that the Bible is 
of the Spirit of Gody as_ 


that these Manifestations are from the Spirits of Men. 
TV. Clairvoyant Revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
By Rev. A. Mahan, first President of Cleveland Univer- 
sity. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. _ 


s of A. J. Davis. 
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You will remember that last year the Demo- 
cratic ies this State divided, substantially, 
into a Northern and Southern faction—the for- 
mer under. the lead of Mr. Broderick, and the 
latter under that of Senator Gwin. These 
two bodies, through the efforts of their central 
committees, united this spring, in calling a 
Convention, to nominate candidates for the 
State offices. This Convention met, and, to the 
astonishment of everybody, the North prevailed, 
and succeeded in nominating a ticket most dis- 
tasteful to the Southern chivalry; but the most 
ultra doughface resolutions were adopted, in 
hopes of retaining their support. In this, how- 
ever, there is a signal failure. The Chivalry 
want offices, not resolutions. They have en- 
joyed almost a monopoly of official favors ever 
since the ization of the State, until they 

n to think that they had acquired a sort of 
divine right to them. But the Tammany Dem- 
ocrats have as keen a relish for office as they— 
and thus it is Tammany vs. Chivalry, in the 
great race for the spoils. Tammany for once 
succeeds, and the result is, their ticket is re- 
ceived nw coldness by some, and manne with 
contempt by others, constituting arge 
body in the party, who are Sitionly Uekine 
around to see where shall go. 

On the other hand, 
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things. He affirms that they are the result ix gareust very ingenionaly to prove tint the Dem- 


atic Party cannot be relied on to sustain Sla- 
, oF to avert.a dissolation of the Union, and 
the American Party can. He is in ecsta- 
rer the result of the hia Conven- 
tion. He is ally bi 
Pierce and old friend Jefferson Davis. 
What a pity Pierce did not make Foote a Cab- 


net. Se ey tee On His great object 
evidently st the Order into close affili- 
ation with the Chivalry Democrats, and at the 
same time pave the way for his return to the 
United States Senate. It would be a rich 
scene to see Hale of New Hampshire, and 
Foote of California, meet. again on the floor of 
mc Senate, and embrace each other as loving 


see pipe, members of the same : 


pointed in these hopes; for his course is arous- 

ig the Northern fooling in the Order, and they 

begin to speak out quite strongly against his 
ure, 


co . 

As to the Anti-Slavery cause, it has quite a 
number of friends in the State, but their in- 
fluence, thus far, has been but little felt, for 
want of organization and concert of action. 
The expense of political meetings is very heavy 
in this State; and as most Anti-Slavery men 
are in very moderate niary circumstances, 
4 a not able to devote much time or money 
to the cause. But we are watching anxiously 
the course ‘of events East, and it is with joy 
we hail the prospect of a speedy deliverance 
of the North from Southern dictation. It is 
difficult to get the mass of the people to take 
much interest in the Anti-Slavery question. It 
is looked upon as a thing so far off, and as hav- 
ing so little bearing upon our immediate inter- 
ests, that it is laid aside in the eager pursuit of 
wealth. It seems as though there was a great 
gulf separating us from the rest of the States, 
and we are looking anxiously for a railroad, to 
span that gulf, as a means of bringing us prac- 
tically within the Union; and until then, the 
People will not feel any great interest in na- 
tional politics. The result is, our political pa- 
pers are filled with praise of their friends, and 
abuse of opposing candidates for office. Our 
politics is a mere scramble for office, and our 
best citizens are heartily disgusted with the 
whole thing. I have some hopes that the 
friends of Freedom will be able to organize a 
party soon, that will be founded on sound prin- 
ciples, and do something to regenerate our 
State. But it will require a good deal of cour- 
age to prosecute the work. 

I have often thought that a series of letters, 
descriptive of our State, its society, soil, climate, 
merce, agricultural and mineral productions, 
and the inducements it presents to settlers to 
come among us and here establish a home, 
might be interesting to your numerous read- 
ers; and if I can spare time from my business, 
I will endeavor to write you a few upon those 
subjects, if you think -they will be accptable. 

f one thing onr Eastern friends may rest as- 
sured—California can never be made a slave 
State. Yours, BrYAnrT. 


From the St. Lonis Intelligencer. 


THE BITTER FRUITS—THE SUICIDE OF 
SLAVERY. 


Our news from Western Missouri is of omni- 
nous and most discouraging character. That 
region is suffering from mildew_and blight. Its 

lory is dimmed, its spirits abated, and its hope 
ing. 

The emigration to Kansas has been almost 
entirely checked. Emigrants from the Northern 
or free States have ceased to go to Kansas, be- 
cause they can find as good lands elsewhere, 
not cursed by mob law, nor raled by non-resi- 
dent bullies. Emigrants from the Southern 
States do not go to Kansas, because they will 
not put their slave property in peril, by taking 
it into a Territory where there is a strong Free 
Soil element threateniug the security of slaves. 

Any man of sense might have foreseen this 
result. Alabama and Georgia may hold public 
meetings, and resolve to sustain the slaveholders 
in Missouri in making Kansas a slave State. 
But their resolutions comprised all their aid— 
which is not “ material” enough for the crisis. 
When slaveholders of Alabama and Georgia 
emigrate, they to Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. They do not come with their slaves 
to Missouri or to Kansas. Call they that back- 
ing their friends? 

hus the matter stands: The Northern emi- 
grants shun Missouri and Kansas as plague 
spots of the nation. The Southern emigrants 
shun Missouri and Kansas, because here is the 
battle ground between Slavery and Free Soil. 

The result is, Kansas, the fairest land under 
the sun, is neglected and idle; occupied by a 
few honest and earnest but disheartened pio- 
neers, and-lorded over by a dozen or two feudal 
tyrants of Missouri, who curse by their presence 
the land they have desolated. 

Such is Kansas—poor, neglected, and despis- 
ed—and Western Misecari stands infected by 
the horrible contagion of outlawry, and dwindles 
away under the moral leprosy of its mobocratic 
leaders. We are assured by two gentlemen of 
high position in western Missouri, but totally 
differing in political sentiment—one upholding 
the oligarchy that controls the affairs and tram- 
ples upon the people’s sovereignty in Kansas, 
the other deploring the accursed madness of the 
day—that matters are gloomy enough in west- 
ern Missouri. Business in dull. Commerce is 
stagnant. Money is enasetingy scarce, and a 
panic pervades the people. The fifty thousand 
emigrants that ought this season to have poured 
over into Kansas are not there. The prairie 
sod remains unbroken. The sound of the axe 
and the whoop of the husbandman is not heard. 
Western Missouri towns are not thronged with 
settlers, buying their outfits and their equip- 
ments of husbandry. The farmers find no mar- 
ket. for their horses, mules, oxen, and cows. 
There is no new. and large trade springing up 
in Kansas. The much-vaunted Kansas towns lie 
neglected—a mockery to their owners, a laugh- 
ing stock forall men. “ Dead—dead—dead’ 
may be written on all the country——so deep and 
disastrous has been the fall from the high and’ 
fond hopes of the next year. 

In May last, the editor of the Intelligencer 
was in Kentucky, and he met numerous of the 
most respectable and wealthy farmers of that 
State, such as form so large a portion of the 
population of Missouri, who inquired earnestly 
about the condition of things in Kansas and in 
western Missouri. They spoke of the intention 
they had of removing to Kansas or western 
Missouri; but said they had abandoned it ut- 
terly, for the reason that they would never think 
of taking their families to a region where law 
was set aside, presses mobbed, and men driven 
from the country by irresponsible and unknown 
bands of . They preferred the rule 
of law to anarchy. In a recent trip through 
several Northwestern States, we found that the 
same circumstances were most industriously 
and fatally used to divert emigration to those 


States, and to prejudice Missouri and Kansas 
with class of people. The most aggrava- 


ting stories of insults and outages committed by 
Missourians on the persons of emigrants from 
the Old World or from the free States, who are 


| found ascending the Missouri river, are circula- 


ted in the newspapers all through the free 
States; and it is impossible to. conceive of the 
-thus generated 
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and raised n 
sas to make , 
these Missourians “hirelings” too? And did 
these two wrongs make one right ? : 

Atchison and Stringfellow, with their Missouri 
followers, overwhelmed the settlers in Kansas, 
browbeat and bullied them, and took the Gov- 
ernment from their eer Missouri votes 
elected the present. body of men, who insult 
peg intelligence and popular s by sty- 
ing themselves; the Legislatuse of Kansas.” 
This he'd of men are helping themselves to fat 
speculations by locating “the seat of Govern- 
ment,” and getting town lote for their votes. 
They are pes rs disfranchising all the 
citizens of who do not believe Negro 
Sla' to be a Christian institution and a na- 
tioual blessing. ey are Proposing, to punish 
with imprisonment the utterance of views in- 
consistent with get tp And they wie try- 
ing to perpetuate their oe and in- 
fernal tyranny by appointing for a term of years 
creatures of their own, as commissioners, in 
every county, to lay and collect taxes, and see 
that the laws they are passing are faithfully 
executed. Has this age anything to compare 
with these acts of audacity? 

The Free State men of Kansas have resolved 
not to submit to this daring usurpation of a 
non-resident oligarchy. They have called a 
convention of the people of Kansas, to meet in 
September next, and frame a Constitution for 
their government. This movement will be 
supported by thousands in Kansas; and it will 
rally and bring to their aid the Northern States, 
that have been for the time staggered and con- 
fused by the untoward events in Kansas. 

The next Con will find then this issue 
before them—a free State Constitution present- 
ed by one portion of the people of Kansas, and 
the Pro-Slavery territorial laws of the present 
fraudulent Legislature. The House of Repre- 
sentatives of the next Congress will be largely 
Free Soil or Anti-Nebraska. The Pro-Slaver 
law of the bogus Legislature will be rejected, 
and without Congressional sanction they are 
not valid—and the contest will then be on ac- 
cepting the Constitution presented by the Free 
State people. ‘The Free State Constitution may 
pass the ait but not the Senate. But the 
effect will be as disastrous to Missouri and the 
South. Kansas will be left to anarchy. The 
Slavery that is there will flee from it—perhaps 
even the slave property of western Missouri 
give way under the panic, and seek safety in 
the cotton fields and sugar plantations of Texas. 

It has been the common opinion with thought- 
less persons and thick-headed bullies of the 
West, that the Northern and Eastern men will 
not fight. Never was a greater mistake. The 
sons of New England and of the Middle States 
do not like to fight. They would rather work— 
plough—build towns, railroads—make money, 
and raise families, than fight. But fight they 
will, if need be. Remember, the sons of New 
England shed the first blood in the American 
Revolution; they were the last to furl their 
flegs in that terrible struggle. They have never 
disgraced their country by cowardice, and they 
will not. They are Americans, with spirit, 
courage, endurance, and deep love of liberty, 
to animate them. The Free State men in Kan- 
sas will fight before they will be disfranchised 
and trampled on. Mark the word. 

Here comes, then, the suicide of Slavery. The 
outrages committed by Atchison and his fel- 
lows in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and by Stringfellow and his followers in sub- 
jugating Kansas to non-resident rule, will 
bring on 2 collision, first in Congress, and then 
in Kansas—and who shall tell the end? 

Slavery will never sustain itself in a border 
State by the sword. It may conquer in some 
respects ; but it can never “conquer a peace.” 
Never! never! Once light the fires of internecine 
war in defence of Slavery, and it will perish 
while you defend it. Slaveholders will not stay 
to meet the fight. Property is timid, and the 
slaves will be sent to Texas, to be in “a safe 
place” while the fight lasts; and as soon as 
the slaves are gone, it will be found that Mis- 
souri has nothing to fight about, and the fight 
will end “before it begins !” 

Thus the Slavery propagandists, who repealed 
the Missouri Compromise to make Kansas a 
slave State, will make Missouri free; and in 
endeavoring to expel abolition from Kansas, 
they will fill both Kansas and Missouri with an 
entire free white population—worth more to the 
two States than all the negroes in America. 

Is not the Kansas outrage the suicide of Sla- 
very? Have not the people of Missouri, in- 
terested in the preservation of Slavery in the 
State, brought themselves into a desperate pre- 
dicament by following the insane counsels of 
Atchison and Stringfellow ? 





APPALLING DISASTER ON THE CAMDEN 
AND AMBOY RAILROAD. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger of August 30. 


The train of cars which left Philadelphia at 
ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, consisting 
of five passenger cars, baggage car, and loco- 
motive, had reached Burlington just before 
eleven o'clock. It then stopped, waiting for 
the arrival of the eight o'clock New York train 
from Jersey city, which passes at this place. 
After waiting for from five to ten minutes, and 
the New York train not appearing, the Phila- 
delphia train went forward slowly, watching for 
the approach of the downward train. It had 
gone forward about a mile and @ quarter, when 
the New York train came in sight. The whis- 
tle for the breaks and to reverse the engine was 
blown, and the Philadelphia train commenced 
backing, and soon got under rapid headway for 
Burlington again. In this‘reverse movement, 
the passenger cars, usually placed behind, and 
eoming after the locomotive, were now in front, 
and pushed forward by the locomotive. 

The engineer, being with the locomotive, of 
course had not the advantage of seeing what 
was ahead of the backward-going train. He 
had run but a quarter of a mile, and a mile 
from Burlington, when the first passenger car 
came in collision with a light pleasure wagon, 
driven by Dr. Hannegan, of Golinitid, ew 
Jersey, who attempted to cross the track in 
front of the cars. The wagon contained Dr. 
Hannegan, his wife, and two children. The 
former, it is said, is hard of a and by 
this infirmity caused an accident nearly similar, 
but not so fatal, near Beverly, about a year ago, 
The Doctor had seen the cars pass as he was 
driving down the road, and, supposing all safe, 
neglected to keep a proper lookout. 

he first passenger car struck the two horses 
in the nm just as they were crossing the 
track, killed them instantly, and threw one thir- 
y feet on one side of the tratk, and the other 
0 _— on the other side. The wagon was 
turned round and upset, none of its inmates be- 
ing injured except in slight bruises, The front 
car, (A,) after striking the horses, ran forward 
and off the track about one hundred yards, and 
over a small embankment; the second car (B 
was thrown directly across the track ; the thi 
car (©) went through car B, and stopped Singer 
nally across the road; the fourth car (D) fol- 
lowed, and ran into car C. The fifth passen- 

car and the car without 
eaving the track. The two latter were not in- 
jured, but three of the other passenger cars 
were knocked to peices, and many of their oc- 
cupants were killed, wounded, and maimed. 

‘is impossible to describe the horrible scene 
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others were so badly injured that they died as 

saat A pe e hotel at Burlington. It 
ed t from 


track at the same time, and running towards 
each other, we do not know; but it placed the 
if phiatrain in a very dangerous position. 


sy aged had 
stopped his engine, the ities are that 
the New York train, oewing. close behind, 
would have run into him. Unless a company 
has two tracks to run upon, a train delayed be- 
yond its time should invariably wait until the 
other has passed; and, with so short a distance 
between Burlington and Bordentown, neither 
sh moved before telegraphing the oth- 
er. A train that is compelled to back ought 
to have a conductor or person to give signals 
at the end opposite to the engineer, and the 
whistles ought to be kept all the time mest 5 
Above all, ons riding in the vicinity of rail- 
roads should exercise more than ordinary care 
and discretion, and_never presume they are 
safe till they are so far from the track that they 
are out of the reach of danger. 
CORONER’S INVESTIGATION. 

Coroner Samuel W. Earl, on Wednesday even- 
ing, had all the bodies of the dead collected to- 
gether, and conveyed to the Lycenm Hall, 
where they were arranged around the room, 
each one labelled with the name of the deceased, 

resenting a sad and imposing spectacle. The 
bodies that were identified were handed over 
to their friends; the remainder retained until 
they were called for. 
After the jurors had been sworn, John Rod- 
gers, Esq., foreman, asked permission of the 
jurors that the examination be conducted by 
the Prosecuting Attorney, Garrett 8. Cannon, 
Esq. ‘The jurors gave their assent to such ar- 
rangement. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the bodies 
were examined, and the inquest adjourned over 
until nine o’clock, Thursday morning. 

DR. HANNEGAN’S STATEMENT. 

I was driving to Burlington, for the purpose 
of crossing to Bristol, but went through Flor- 
ence, to visit some patients in that place. I 
was turning from the river road into the Bor- 
dentown road by a side road, which crosses the 
railroad at the place where the accident oc- 
curred, I bead no whistle, no notice of any 
train. I saw no train pass; and on looking 
both up and down the railroad, saw no train. 

I droveon to the railroad; but on arriving 
close to the railroad, I heard a rustling noise 
of cars moving. I immediately reined up, but 
the motion was so rapid that the horses only 
halted on the rails. The train was positively 
moving at the rate of thirty miles an hour. I 
was driving at about ten miles an hour. The 
cars struck and killed the horses, broke and 
upset the carriage, containing my wife, her 
father, Thomas Antrim, Esq., his wife, my 
child, and myself. I was thrown out on to the 
ground. I bear the mark of the concussion 
on my shoulder. My family were only slightly 
injured. 

I attribute the mélancholy accident to the 
engineer not ringing the bell nor giving any 
alarm, but backing the train at the almost de- 
structive rate of thirty miles an hour. [An 
act of the Legislature fixes the maximum rate 
of speed through the borough of Burlington, 
which extends to where the accident occurred, 
at six miles per hour.] I have been cautious, 
from a preceding accident—a wagon contain- 
ing several members of my family having been 
broken, during my absence, by the fright of the 
horse, a few years ago. I am an elder of Dr. 
Miller’s Presbyterian Church at Columbus, 
where I have been practicing medicine for the 
last thirty-two years. 

LATEST FROM THE WOUNDED. 

Philadelphia, August 30.—The number of 
dead from the accident has been ascertained to 
be twenty-three, of whom two persons are unrec- 
ognised. The number of persons disabled is 
fifty, besides a large number with minor inju- 
ries, but who are able to be about. Some five 
or six of the wounded are considered fatally in- 
jured; the others are getting along comforta- 
bly. Several mistakes have occurred in the list 
of killed, in consequence of names having been 
derived from articles in possession of the de- 
ceased. The Coroner commenced the inquest 

at ten o’clock this morning. 


A SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, 


The Charleston Mercury grows jubilant over 
the idea of a Southern confederacy. It says: 
“Cotton would be our army and navy—cotton 
would command for us the respect of nations.” 
No provision seems to be made, no thought had, 
for Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and other 
slave States which do not produce that staple. 
“Tf cotton is the king,” what will become of 
these States? It is likely they would take to 
manufacturing, and in that event the Mercury's 
notions of free trade with England would not 
take so well. But we apprehend that the single 
bond of Slavery would not harmonize all the di- 
verse interests of the Southern States; and if the 
present Union should be broken up, some half 
dozen confederacies or independent States 
would be constructed out of its fragments, 

Staunton Spectator. 

The Spectator is right. The dissolving pro- 
cess once commenced, who can tell where it 
will stop? In all probability, there would be 
at least three if not more confederacies formed 
out of the debris of the present Union. Geor- 
gia and South Carolina would contend for the 
supremacy as commercial States—as also would 
Alabama and Louisiana. Savannah would be 
pitted against Charleston, and Mobile against 
New Orleans. St. Louis, which now derives 
the larger portion of her great trade from TIlli- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, would 
be reduced to the condition of Natchez or 
Vicksburg—and Baltimore, which has been 
materially enriched by the trade of Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and Ohio, would be compara- 
tively impoverished by the transfer of her cap- 
ital to Philadelphia and New York. As a com- 
mercial speculation, therefore, the dissolution 
of the Union cannot be expected to pay; and, 
consequently, the commercial classes of the 
South are, almost to a man, ranged upon the 
side of the “ Constitution as it is.” So is the 
great middle class, the yeomanry of the South, 
the majority of its voters. And so it will re- 
main, despite and efforts of the Quitmans and 
the Reitta, the Quattlebums and the Clingmans, 
to shake it from its propriety. 

American ( Washington) Organ. 





NEGRO CONSPIRACY IN MISSISSIPPI, 


The Marion (Miss.) Republican gives an ac- 
count of the discovery of a negro conspiracy at 
Garlandsville, Jasper county. It says: 

“A trustworthy negro on a_neighboring 
plantation, after having received pledges of 
secrecy, revealed the existence of a conspiracy 
to an overseer, and requested him to repair to 
& certain place, in the midst of a dark, unfre- 
quented swamp, and see for hi The over- 
seer did not go, but the next morning he took 
with him some friends, and went to the spot des- 
ignated by the faithful negro. There they saw 
every indication of a large crowd having been 
assembled ; horses i 


the spot, and the 'n ca Nyon queky 
alarmed. Whee were taken Wp, and 
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seen the wagon, and had | borg 
destruction of property and loss sustained by 
the Russians was immense. The Allies suffered 
only trifling losses. On the 13th, after the bom- 
bardment, the fleets returned to Nargen. 
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y. ee _ The news by this arrival is quite stirring and 

cause of this terrible calamity will no | im though not decisive. ; 
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where it ly belongs. Whether the con-| fortifications of Sweaborg were bom by 
ductors of the’ respective trains were running | the Allied fleet on the 11th instant, with terrible 
according to regulations, both being on the same | effect. The was literally d 


place estroyed. 
By the arrival of a steamer, intelligence has 


been received from the Baltic fleet, embracing 
@ continuous account of the opera 


tions at Swea- 
from the 9th to the 11th instant. The 


The Russian fleet at Swea was not de- 

but the e done the place was 
ion 
was caused by the bombardment, which raged 
for forty-five hours, destroying storehouses, 
magazines, arsenals, &c. The various powder 
magazines in the place blew up, together with 
other military stores, projectiles, &c. 

The despatches of the French and English 
Admirals do not say anything about the Rus- 
sian ships at Sweaborg. The Allies lost no 
lives in the engagement, and only two officers 
and thirty men belonging to the English fleet 
were wounded. The French escaped with about 
the same number of wounded. Sweaborg, how- 
ever, did not surrender, notwithstanding the 
terrible blow the Allies claim to have inflicted 
upon it. 

The Crimea.—V ery important news from the 
Crimea had been received at London, Early 
on the morning of the 16th, the Russian army 
under Gen. Liprandi attacked the line of the 
Allies on the Tchernaya. The Russians were 
60,000 strong, and the battle lasted for three 
hours, proving @ most sanguinary contest. The 
Sardinians fought most bravely with the Allies, 
and repelled the Russians with terrible loss. 
Four or five thousand Russians were killed, and 
400 were taken prisoners. The loss of the Al- 
lies was but small. 

The Russians were in complete retreat when 
the French reserve came up. 

Omer Pasha had received orders to return to 
the Crimea, instead of going to Asia. 

A St. Petersburgh dispatch says that Gort- 
schakoff has received orders to sink the Rus- 
sian fleet if Sebastopol falls. 

General Simpson, commander of the British 
forces in the Crimea, telegraphs that the bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol would be re-opened on 
the morning of the 17th. 

The Secret Expedition —The London Morn- 
ing Post, the Ministerial paper, says that it 
has reason to expect stirring, and, hitherto, un- 
expected news from the Crimea. This is sup- 
posed to refer to the great secret expedition. 

From Asia.—The latest accounts from Asia 
Minor say that Kars has been completely -in- 
vested by the Russians, and the first parallel 
opened; and that all communication with 
Erzeroum has been stopped. 

Turkey is sending reinforcements to the aid 
of Kars. 

Denmark.—It is reported that the Danish 
Admiral, Mourier, has gone to Paris to ask the 
advice and assistance of the Emperor, touchin 
the differences existing between Denmark px. 
the United States, concerning the sound duties. 


mence hostilities by taking possession of the 
Danish West India Islands. 

France.— Wednesday, the 15th, being the 
Sete of Napoleon, was a holyday on the Bourse. 
The festival was celebrated at the theatres, 
with illuminations, &c., and the commutation 
of the sentences of 2,000 prisoners. 

Immense preparations were made for the re- 
ception of Queen Victoria, whom the Emperor 
went to meet at Boulogne on Tuesday. The 
Empress would not be present at the reception. 

Ex-President Fillmore was introduced to the 
Emperor by Minister Mason. 

Italy—Something has been said of a Con- 
gress of statesmen to mect at Vienna, to settle 
the affairs of Italy, but this is not likely to be 
carried into effect at present. 

The statement that a concordat between 
France and the Holy See existed is contradicted. 

The Italian Government-is offering every ob- 
stacle to the recruiting of the British Italian 
legion. 

Russia.—It is reported that the commissarait 
of the southern Russian Provinces has declared 
that it is impossible to provision more men 
than are now in the Crimea; consequently, no 
further reinforcements will be sent there at 
present. 

India.—The overland mail from India has 
arrived, with dates as late as July 4th. 

It was rumored that Persia was still in- 
inigning with Russia, and that the British force 
in India will be sent to the Persian Gulf. 

Affairs in India were tranquil. 

Turkey.—A ministerial crisis is threatened 
at Constantinople. 

The revolted Bedouins at Tripoli are still un- 
subdued. 

Austria. — Negotiations continne between 
London, Paris, and Vienna, respecting Austria’s 
continued occupation of the Principalities. 

The London papers say that the negotiations 
have arrived at the point of a triple treaty, bind- 
ing France, England, and Austria, not to con- 
clude an arrangement separately with Russia. 

England.—Her Majesty Queen Victoria, es- 
corted by six ships of war, crossed the British 
channel to Boulogne on the 17th, on her long- 
contemplated visit to France. 

James Walker & Co., manufacturers at 
Leeds, have failed. 

Consols advanced a quarter, and French funds 
25 centimes, on the receipt of the news from 
Sweaborg. 

‘ THE MAKETS. 
From Denniston & Co.’s Circular. 

Liverpool, Friday, August 17.— Cotton. 
The market opened with an active speculative 
demand, and prices advanced 4 (@ 4, but during 
the last two days prices have been easier. The 
market closes steady. Sales of the week 80,000 
bales, including 24,000 bales to speculators and 
4,500 bales for export. The quotations are— 
New Orleans fair 7 ; middling 6 7-16; Upland 
fair 64; middling 64. The stock of American 
cotton amounts to 585,000 bales. 

From Brown & Shipley’s Circular. 

Breadstuffs: Flour is dull, at a decline of 6d. 
per barrel. Sales of Western Canal at 39s. (@ 
40s.; Ohio 42s, (@ 43s., and Baltimore aud Phila- 
delphia 40s. (@, 42s, Wheat is a trifle lower, with 
but a small speculative demand. Corn is dull, 
at a decline of 12s. 6d.; quotations nominal. 
White corn 43s. @ 44s.; yellow 37s. (@ 37s. 6d. 

The weather has been favorable, and the ac- 
counts from the agricultural districts encour- 


ing. 

Produce market.—Rice is active, and prices 
unchanged. Naval stores are steady, at about 
the same prices as last advices. Bark : Phila- 
delphia, selling at 8s. 6d. Spirits of turpentine 
steady at 32s. Linseed oil is quiet. Coffee is 
steady, and prices unchanged. 

From Richardson, Spence, & Co.’s Circular. 

Provisions are generally unchanged. Pork 
has been in active pats nay motel from 
France, and the demand is nearly cleared; 
holders demand an advance. Bacon is steady. 
and prices are unchanged. Lard has advanced 
to 54s, 6d. Tallow: Prices stiffer, but not quo- 
tably higher. ' 

Rice is active, and “a acme 9 

Liverpool, August 17,—Fre : The mar- 
ket is steady, and prices are pa 


t change. 
London, August 17.—Me and Stocks: 
American . stocks are , niet. The 
more for 
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of the recent election for county officers in that 


Towa Etzortoy.—The Iowa ican says 


“There can be no doubt that the Democracy 
throughout the State have been defeated worse 
than ever before; and had there been a Stute 
officer to elect, the returns would have shown it 
most clearly. In such counties as Jackson, 
Davis, and some others, where Bates had a ma 
jority, there is now a rity of several hun- 

the other way, and that in counties which~ 
had been considered ayers and irredeema- 
bly Democratic ; while in Jefferson, Scott, and 
some few where the Democrats have gai 
their gains have been comparatively small. Ac- 
cording to the above estimate, the aggregate 
majority against them in the State will be 
three thousand five hundred.” 


Gornc Baox to Evrors.—There seems to 
be a steady stream of emigration from the 
United States to Europe. ‘The packet ship 
Tonawanda salled from Philadelphia for Liver- 
pool on Saturday, with 10 cabin and 267 steerage 
passengers. Pe 

Preparations von Stave Trapive iw Cv- 
BA.—It is stated that contracts have been made 
for the introduction this year into the island of 
Cuba of large numbers of African slaves. One 

arty alone has contracted for the supply of 

000. Portuguese agents, it is said, are now 
in New York, making arrangements. 


Kawnsas,—The Legislature of this Territory, 
in arranging the machinery of popular elec- 
tions, has established the viva voce system of 
voting, and allowed but one precinct in each 
county. One of these counties is said to be as 
large as the whole State of Kentucky. 


Wasuiveron Irems,— Washington, Sept. 3.— 
There was a full meeting of the Cabinet to-day, 
and a considerable amount of business which 
had accumulated during the President’s ab- 
sence was considered. 

Almonte, the Mexican Minister, does not fear 
recall by Carrera, the Provisional President, 
who is his personal friend. 

The President has under consideration the 
report of the Navy Retiring Board, which will 
be published shortly. 


Taz Wueetzr Stave Cass.—Phi hia, 
Sept. 3.—The jury in the Wheeler slave rescue 
case returned a verdict this morning of not 
guilty on the first count, charging riot; and 
not guilty against all the defendants, on the 
second count, (assault and battery,) except in 
the cases of Ballard and Custis, who are pro- 
nounced guilty. 





MABKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, September 4, 1855, 
Flour, Howard Street - $7.75 @ 0.00 


Flour, City Mills - - * - + 1.75 0.00 
Rye Flour - - + - + = + 7.00 3 0.00 
Corn Meal - - - - + + + 4,25 0.00 
Wheat, white - - - - - - 1.60 1.60 
Wheat, red - - - - - « + 1,45 1.55 
Corn, white- -.- + - + + | 86 90 
Corn, yellow - - + + = = 89 90 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 1.04 1,05 
Rye, Virginia- - - - - - 93 96 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 35 38 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 40 00 
Clover Seed - - - += + + 17.00 0.00 
Timothy Seed - - - - - - 4,00 4,31 
Hay, Timothy - - - - - - 26.00 (@26.00 
Ops- = - = = «= = + +s 20 00 
Potatoes, Mercer- - - + - 1,20 1.60 
Bacon, Shoulders ce ee = 00 11} 
Bacon, Sides - - - +--+ - 12 124 
Bacon, Hams - - - - - - 060 123 
Pork, Mess- - - - - - - 21.50 (00.00 
Pork, Prime - - - - + + 19.00 @l1y.50 
Beef, Mess - - - - - + + 18.50 (@00.00 
Lard,in barrels - -'- - + Il 00 
Lard,inkegs - - - - - = 12 13 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - - 18 20 
Wool, Washed - - 22+ © 27@ 30 
Wool, Pulled - - - + - - 22 @ = 27 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 28 @ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - + 40 50 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 30@ 40 
Butter, Western, inkegs - - 13@ 15 
Butter, Roll - - - - - - 14@ 18 
Cheese - - + + + +s 93@ 10 
Coffee, Rio- - + - - += - 12 123 
Coffee, Java - - - +--+ + 14} 16 
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Flour, State brands - - - - $6.87 7.26 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 9.50 (@12.00 
Flour, Western - + - + + 1.75 8.25 
Flour, Southern - - - - - 8.00 8.62 
Rye Flour - - - - - - + 6.00 @ 8.00 
Corn Meal - - - - + + + 4,75 @ 4,87 
Wheat, white - - - - - + 1,80 1.90 
Wheat,red- - - - - + - 1.70 @ 1.80 
Corn, white- - - +++ + 8&7 00 
Corn, yellow - ----+- 84 86 
"es sy tS 
Oats - +--+ ++ ++ + 54 60 
Clover Seed - - + + - + 11.00 @ 0,00 
Timothy Seed - - - - + + 425 @ 0,00 
Hay ----+-+++ + + LOO@ 00 
Hops- - - +++ +++ 44 18 
Bacon, Shoulders- - + - = 8%@ 9 
Bacon, Sides - - - + + = 64 7 
Bacon,Hams - - - +--+ - Iii 11} 
“Pork, Mess- - - - + + + 22.31 (@22.37 
Pork, Prime - - - + + = 19.75 @19.87 
Beef - - - - « + «+ «© » 11,75 (@13,00 
Lard, in barrels - - - - - I1§@ 11} 
Lard, inkegs - - - +--+ IW@ Ii} 
Butter, Western - - - +--+ M4@ 18 
Butter, State - -- +--+ 18 21 
Cheese - - -+ + = +s = 9 10 
Coffee,Rio- - - - + = = 104 12 
Coffee, Java - - - + + + JA4d 14g 
Wool, Unwashed - - - + = 9@ 12 
Wool, Washed - - +++ 40@ 42 
Wool, Pulled - - - +--+ 2@ 29 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 26@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 424@ 00 
Tron, Scotch, Pig- - - - + 25,00 (@00.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - - - 1,20 @ 1.26 
Lime, common. - - « «=  874@ . 90 





ERECTION OF THE WING MONUMENT. 
/ 

A Monument will be erected to the memory of ASA 8S. 
WING, at Mexico, Oswego county, New York, on Tues- 
day, September 1ith, at one o'clock P.M. The Address 
will be delivered by Frederick Douglass, of Rochester. 
A. C. Hills, Esq., of Syracuse, will pronounce a Poem. 

The Public are invited to attend. 

In behalf of the Committee : 
H, N. GILBERT, 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF RADICAL POLIT- 
ICAL ABOLITIONISTS, 
AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 23d, 24th, and 26th, 1855. 


By appointment o, a similar Convention in 
Avatien ew York, in June last. 








The undersigned, a Committee of Arrangements ap- 
pointed by the “Central Abolition Committee,” are au- 


tion of “ Radical Politieal Abolitionists” in Boston, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, October 23d, 24th, 
and 25th, 1855, for the purpose of discussing the Mlegality 
and Unconstitutionality of Slavery, and the Power of the 
Federal Government over Slavery in the States. 

Also, to provide means for propagating the sentiments 
and advocating the measures of “ Radical Political Aboli- 
tionists,” and, if judged best, to organize for that object a 

NATIONAL ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


Among those expected to be in attendance, and take 
part in the proceedings, are Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappan, 
S. 8. Jocelyn, Frederick Douglass, A. Pryne, L. C. Mat- 
lack, A. G. Beman, the undersigned, and others, who may 
be announced hereafter. 

i WILLIAM GOODELL, 
JAMES McCUNE SMITH, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
New York, August 23, 1855, 


‘THE WORLD'S FAIR OF ALL NATIONS. 





story of Dr. J.C. AYER, the author of the 
d valued CHERRY PECTORAL. As 











Pal cha with @ vividness that leaves the reader searcely 


scape. The subject i tragic, and, in his mas- 
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PROSPECTUS 


Hinth Volume of Whe ational Era, 


Washington, D. ¢, 


G. BAILZY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The National Era is on uncompromising op- 


ponert of Slavery and the Slave power; an ad- 


vocate of personal, civil, and religious liberty, 
without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 


ed, | secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or laymen; 


a friend of Temperance, the , and 
ell reforms calculated to secure to Labor its just 
consideration, recompense, and political weight, 
and to Trade, its Natural Freedom, in virtue of 
which every man has right to buy and sell in 
whatever market he pleases. It believes in the 
ae of individual judgment in all matters, 
whether of religion or politics, and rejects the 
dogma of passive obedience and non-resistance 
in both Church and State ; holding that no man 
who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States can deliberately violate his own 
settled conviction of its meaninP, without incur- 
ring the guilt of perjury, and that no citizen can 
obey a human enactment which requires him to 
commit injustice, without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved in 
it, as ing the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, thet Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive ; that its workings 
can be eeanttnateol only by a permanent sys- 
tem of measures ; that the Whig and Democrat 
ic Parties, not having been formed with a view 
to the issues raised by the Slave Interest, but 
being held in thrall by it, so far from present- 
ing any resistarice to its exactions, afford facil- 
ities for enforcing them; and that one or both 
must be broken up, and the true friends of Lib- 
erty be united, without regard to old issues or 
prejudices, on a Party of om, a8 @ neces- 
sary preliminary to the overthrow of the Slave 
Power. It, therefore, gives its earnest support 
to the Republican Movement, so far as its policy 
has yet p devel —a movement which 
promises to effect such a union. 

The National Era, while oceupying a deci- 
ded position in Politics, has amply provided in 
its Cnteney Miscellany and News Department 
for the various wants of the Family. Careful 
abetracts of Intelligence, Domestic and Foreign, 
are given every week in its columns; during 
the sessions of Congress, special attention is 
devoted to its movements; and it has secured 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
literary writers of the country. 

The Ninth Volume witl commence on the 1st 
of Jasuary ensuing. Subscriptions should be 
sent in at Cuge to . 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

November, 1854. 


TERMS. f 
Single copy one year - $2| Single £@py six months - $1 
Three copies one year - 5} Five copies ¢ix mtonths - & 
Ten copies one year - 15| Ten copies Sit tuonths - 8 

Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each yearly, and 25 cents 
on each semi-yearly, subscriber, except in the 
case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will enti- 
tle the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers hag 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it, 
on the same terms. It is not necessary that 
the members of a Club should receive their 
papers at the same post office. 

B@~ Money may be forwarded, by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts may be remitted in 
drafts or certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 








DANIEL R. GOODLOE, 
Washington, D. C. 
TTORNEY AT LAW, will prosecute Bounty Land 
and other claims on the Federal Government. 


Published Saturday, Sept. 1. 
JAPAN, AS IT WAS AND IS, 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH, 

Author of “ History of the United States,” dc. 


_- 





In this work, the fruit of great labor and research, Mr. 
Hildreth has emvodied all the information concerning the 
history and present state of these remote islands, which 
has come to the knowledge of the Western World. Much 
of the information contained in the volume appears now 
for the first time in English. 

The style of the book is very attractive, and the de- 
scriptions of scenery, manners, and customs, will render 
it entertaining to the general reader as well as to the 
scholar. 


The student will be glad to see that an accurate and re- 


liable Map, full of Indexes, Notes, and a Glossary, are 
added. 


In one large 12mo volume, 576 pages. With a charac- 
teristic titlepage. Price $1.25. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Just Published! 


THE GLORIA IN. EXCELSIS, 
A COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY W. WILLIAMS, 
Organist at Bowdoin Square Church, Boston. 
se@p~ An Entirely New Work, <@aq 


Nothing in it having ever appeared in any previous col- 
lection. 


Copies sent free, for examination, on the receipt of 45 
cents, in postage stamps. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE GREAT PLEA FOR FREEDOM! 


Read it, and you cannot resist it. 


MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. 
BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
One volume 12mo. 464 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


It will be Read with Avidity. 


Tt cannot fail to be read with avidity, as one of the most 
striking illustrations of American Slavery which either 
fact or fiction has presented to the public.—N., Y. Tribune. 


A Work of Intrinsic Merit. 


It is a work of intrinsic merit, and speaks volumes in 
praise of the man, his intellect and culture: The inci- 
dents of his life, woven up in the web of narrative by his 
polished and classical mind and graceful pen, are full oi 
interest.—Buffalo Express. 


A Master Author and Orator. 
Frederick Douglass is a remarkable man. As a writer 
and speaker, he ranks with the most effective and natural- 
after our master authors and orators.— Utica Herald. 





True, and of Absorbing Interest. 


The story of Frederick Douglas's life, as detailed in this 
volume, possesses an interest which is really absorbing. 
The truthfulness of the narrative which he gives of his 
bondage will be generally conceded, and certainly real- 
izes the truth of the old adage, “ truth is strange, stranger 
than fiction.”—Boston Journal. 


Exposes the Bane of the Republic. 

It reveals the miseries of servile life with an intense 
vividness and impressiveness, that can but fastenits facts 
and arguments upon the reader’s mind as with a pen of 
iron and with the point of a diamond.— Vi. Journal. 


No Romance more Exciting. 


No romance can be more exciting tothe reader than 
this truthful narrative. The work is having a wide circu- 
lation.— Yates County Whig. 


Tt Stirs the Feelings, 


We have not read a work which lis stirred our feelings 
to a greater extent for some years, and we are glad that 
Mr. Slosson intends to foer a good stock on hand. We 
think he will need it, ¢ book is a powerful, vivid pic- 
ture of ‘a slave's life, and effectually removes the gloss 
which pro-slavery men attempt to throw over the beat- 
itades of this aid to the “highest state of human exist- 
erice ! "—Owego Times. 


A Self-made Man. 
This volume; besides its many moving and thrilling de- 
tails, affords evidence of a most remarkable man. Mr. 
lass emphatically made himself. As a writer 
and speaker, he has but few equaly in the country. [lis 
book is dable and i ing—Christian Advocate. 


An Interesting and Remarkable Work. 
The book is one of the most ame ag -— settapksbic 
i weli-written work on Slavery, by one 
whe Los Sofa and bred a slave.— Vi. Watchman.’ 
Nervous, Clear, and Telling. 
It presents a clear and graphic picture of his slaye-life, 
from his SE ane > his corens and ~ ae 
inel is experiences in this country and Eu- 
sinew re cee arlit deny. Me. Domgiaim the, phemipuion oF 
genius and character of a high order. He writes in a ner- 
vous, clear, and most telling mamuer, elothing bis narra- 
with intense interest, and conveying his mora! im- 





Worth a Hundred Volumes of Romance. 
book as worth a hundred volumes _ 
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